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x ** 5 AVIN G 3 honoured by my bree 
7 8 your illuſtrious Father, with his gracious 


permiſſion to ſubmit, in due time, to his 


patronage, the work, which under his 


auſpices I hope to complete, a Hiſtory of my native 


County of Worceſter : : My pride and ambition will not 


be content to ſubmit theſe Sketches of an Eſſay, intended 
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This 1 preſume to claim, hf ith a view of. attracting 
your attention to an — "beneath, and undeſerving 
perhaps your notice, but demanding it to the ſubjects of 
this his Eſſay, men eminent in their ſituations, and ex- 
emplary in having devoted their great talents and abilities 


to the ſervice of their country. 


[ 


It would be miſapply ing the permitted and this aſ- 
ſumed honour, were I to take occaſion from it of offering 
either to His Majeſty or your Royal Highneſs ſuch ef- 

fuſions of praiſe and panegyric as Dedicators are accuſtomed 
to indulge i in to their Patrons ; : eſpecially when juſtified 
by ſuch excellencies as are conſpicuous in the perſonage 
I am thus bold to addreſs. But perſuaded that you are 
better pleaſed i in meriting than you would be in receiving | 
| ſuch tribute of applauſe, deprecating alſo myſelf the 
ſuſpicion and ſemblage of a ſycopant, I renounce the 


at tempt to delineate virtues and characters too exalted 


for 


D DIS Ara 
for me to know or deſcribe in adequate and appropriate 
language. Conſcious of my own want of capacity and 
powers I forbear and renounce, 
LAUDES EGREGII CASARIS ET TUAS 
 *CULPA DETERERE INCENI. 
Yet will I not be debarred, by falſe modeſty or fear of 


imputed flattery, from expreſſing, with exultation, the 


grateful ſenſe-I entertain in common with every Briton of 


the happineſs and glory which we enjoy from the acceſſion 
of the Houſe of Brunſwick to the throne of theſe king- 
doms. An event that ought peculiarly to -recommend 
to your auguſt family and this country the memory of 
that truly great man I undertake to celebrate, who had 
the ſatisfaction (as Mr. Addiſon, who beſt knew him, 
obſerves) of living to ſee that happy ſettlement take place, 
which he always propoſed to himſelf as the principal end 
of all his public labours. 


His zeal, activity, and abilities, were no leſs conſpicuous 


and ſucceſsful in that important and brilliant tranſaction 


K 3 than 
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than they had beſore been in planning and perfecting the 
glorious Revolution, the fixing William and Mary on the 
throne, and accompliſhing the happy Union of che Two 
Kingdoms under Queen Anne: Events attended with ſuch 
arduous difficulties and obſtructions, that I may venture, 
without arrogance, to pronounce it probable, that we 
ſhould not now be bleſt and rejoicing as we are, in the 
happineſs reſulting from their cumpletion, it ſuch a man 


as Joux Lord SoMERs had never exiſted. 


And permit me, with every grateful and loyal wiſh 
for the perpetual proſperity and honour of your illuſtrious 
Houſe, moft ardently to pray, that when your fituation 

and ſervice ſhall require it, you may be able to find, and 
this country to furniſh, a Miniſter equally wiſe, incorrupt; 
and well principled as Lord Sounks was in his day; that 
the love of liberty, which actuated him through the whole 
courſe of his life, and a revereace for the conſtitution; 
which he ſo happily fixed, and left us in the moſt perfect 
ſtate, may ſtill ſurvive, and be tranſmitted to our lateſt 


| poſterity, 


| Impreſſed 
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Impreſſed with due ſentiments of deforetion and reſpect, 
and bound by every tie of public and private zeal and 
attachment, to your Royar, Hicuness, permit me humbly 
to ſubiſerbe myſelf, 


Your dutiful and devoted Servant, 


LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND, 
SEPTEMBER aſt, 1790. 


R cd Cookſey. 
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1 EQUAL as I may be thought, and indeed feel myſelf, to 

the taſk of doing juſtice to the character of: Lord Somers, 
who, in every point of view, as a ſcholar, a lawyer, a ſtateſman as 
the diſtinguiſhed friend of liberty and of literature, ſhone with luſtre 
ſuperior to every man of the enlightened and glorious era in which 
ne lived ; -to which the hiſtory of Europe boaſts none equal;* yet 
am I happy, by reſearches into the private and local traditions 
reſpecting this county, honoured by his birth, to wipe away the 
only blemiſh and imperfection (if ſuch it can be called) charged 
upon him by his bittereſt enemies, and which himſelf and his 
friends diſdained to anſwer or refute. — Swift, that monſter of 
B ingratitude, 
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ingratitude, perfidy, and proſtitution, when, in the paroxiſm of 


darting forth the envenomed ſhafts of his wit againſt the members 


of the moſt illuſtrious miniſtry ever employed by a ſovereign, could 
only taunt this his former friend and benefadtor, with being deſcended 
* from the dregs of the people; and accounts for his ſhineſs and 
reſerve (which was indeed always great to fuch men) to a conſci- 
ouſneſs of his low and baſe origin. Nay, an author, whoſe mind 
was caſt in quite another mould, and whoſe manners were totally 
diſſimilar to Swift's, whilſt he paints the luſtre of Lord Somers's 
name in colours the moſt vivid, and gives him merit due, yet 
admits this inſinuation of his low birth as a ſhade in the juſt and 
illumined picture he draws of him. To correct the miſtake of a 
writer ſo reſpectable and well-bred, and give the lie to the unfounded 


calumnies of the other, I truſt I ſhall ſtand excuſed for entering 


more minutely into the private and provincial fituation of his family 
and connections than would be neceſſary or becoming, but for ſuch 
a purpoſe ; and hope I ſhall be able to make it appear that, though 
he derived not from anceſtry any ray of thoſe honours and titles, of 

which his merits and abilities made him deſerving, and which 
his friends forced upon him, yet it was not ſuch as in any degree 
tarniſhed their luſtre or debaſed the ſtock upon which they were 
grafted. In fact, his origin was preciſely ſuch as in all nations and 
ages produced the moſt uſeful and ſerviceable men to their country, 


as warriors, ſtateſmen, and true patriots.“ 


Every biographer of this noble Lord, ſetting out with an account 
of his being the ſon of an attorney at Worceſter, as in fact he was, 
| the 
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the reader probably connecting ſuch information with impreſſions 


which, from the ſcandalous conduct of ſome individuals, he may 
have annexed to the very name of an attorney, makes up his mind 
as to the ignominy of his birth and origin; not recollecting that, 
among that order, there have been and are ſome of the beſt men 
and moſt uſeful members of the community. Indeed, there was a 
time when it was infcribed on a tomb-ſtone;- as the higheſt pane» 
gyric, (as upon PoRTER, in Claines church, in this county,) that 


« be was a lawyer.” And in theſe days, and in this very county, I 


could inſtance many of the profeſſion, whoſe names and characters 


would not diſparage the proudeſt pedigree. But farther to ſubdue 
this prejudice, I cannot refrain from entering into a more diffuſive 


detail of his family and early habits of life than it may ſeem to ſome - 


conſiſtent with the dignity of hiſtory. 


During the civil wars between Charles and his Parliament, the 


county of Worceſter ſuffered more, and was more deeply engaged, 


than any other perhaps in the kingdom. Every family, almoſt every 
man in it, took an active part on one or the other ſide, The city of 
Worceſter was the firſt that declared for the King, and the very laſt 
that ſurrendered, after a long ſiege, to his enemies, in 1647. Du- 

ring the ſeveral changes of maſters it underwent in that period, 
(for the Parliament army was as often in poſſeſſion -of it as the 
King's,) a large pile of buildings, in the northern ſuburbs of the 
city, the ſcite of an antient monaſtery, called, the White Ladies,” 
had been held in ſuch veneration by both parties, as to be left un- 


injured and entire when that whole ſuburb, from the north gate 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
of the city,and even the. hoſpital of St. Oſwald, (to which the 
White Ladies adjoined,) was demoliſhed and levelled for the defence 


and ſecurity of the city, when at ſeveral times beſieged. From the 
time of the diſſolution of the monaſtery, it had been in the poſſeſſion 


of a Somers, (one of an antient family, poſſeſſed for ſome centuries 
of an eſtate at Clifton, in the pariſh of Severn-Stoke,) and 1s men- 
tioned in the chronicles of thoſe times by the name of Somers's 
houſe.” 2 The owners and the manſon were equally reſpected and 
reſpectable. They had been honoured with giving reception and 


entertainment to Queen Elizabeth, in her progreſs through this 
.county, in 1585, the thirty-fourth year of her reign. The bed ſhe 
ſlept in, the cup ſhe drank out of, and ſome other memorials of that 
royal viſit are till, or lately were, preſerved therein with great at- 


tention. The gardens, which were extenſive and highly cultivated, 


are alſo ſaid to have furniſhed the pear-tree, loaded with beautiful 


fruit, which the Queen admiring, as growing in the market-place, 


(to which it had been removed only the preceding night,) added the 


three pears to the city-arms, in approbation of the good government 
and order, whereby ſuch fine fruit was preſerved ſafe in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation. In this manſion, thus venerated, and conſidered as neutral, 
indeed as ſacred ground, throughout the whole courſe of the civil 


war, Charles the Second took up his abode during the ſhort ſtay 


he made at Worceſter, previous to the deciſive battle, fought Sep- 
tember 3, 16513 and ſhifting himſelf chere after the defeat, and 


whilſt a council of war was holding at Barbourne- bridge, went off, 


in diſguiſe, through the fields adjoining the houſe, to Aſt wood, and 
thence to Boſcobel; leaving his garters, two pair of fine fringed 


gloves, 
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gloves, waiſtcoat, and ſmall cloaths, in poſſeſſion of the family, who 
carefully preſerved them. The name of this houſe (White Ladies) 
has, by being connected with Boſcobel, made a confuſion in all the 


relations of his eſcape. 


The like motive of ſafety and perſonal tranquillity, amidft the 
horrors of war, which prevailed on Charles to make that houſe his 
ſecret quarters, induced Mr. John Somers, fon of Richard, the 
then poſſeſſor of it, to place there his wife, who was delivered of 
her ſon John, afterwards Lord Somers, about this very time; as 
| ſhe had been of a daughter, named Elizabeth, the preceding year. 
| Theſe being born at ſuch times, and in ſuch a ſituation, occaſions 

their place of birth or baptiſm not to be found in any Regiſter, | 


Their father, John, at that time commanded a troop of horſe, 
which made a part of Cromwell's army, then encamped on the 

ſouth-eaſt fide of the city. He had been uſually ſtationed at Upton, 
and attended to the protection of the family eſtate at Seyern- Stoke, 
in that neighbourhood, which his father had ſettled upon him, on 
his marriage with Mrs. Catharine Severn, in 1649. There he al- 
ways liked to live, when at leiſure from his other employments ; 
and there he died, January, 1680, in a good old age, truly deſer- 
ving the eulogium given him by his noble ſon, in the inſcription 
on the monument, erected to his memory, in the church of Severn 
Stoke.“ The battle of Worceſter having decided the fate of the 
royal party, and a ſpecies of ſettled government taken place, this 


Mr. Somers quitted the profeſſion of arms; and his family promiſing 
Tr N an 
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an increaſe, to the ſupport of which he thought the produce of 
that part of his paternal eſtate, ſettled on him, then not quite three 
hundred pounds a year, would be a ſcanty proviſion, he took a 
houſe in the precincts of the cathedral, at Worceſter, and practiſed 


as a lawyer. The ſettling the ſeveral deranged affairs and eſtates 


of the landholders of the county, which, it may be ſuppoſed, the 
diſorder of the times had thrown into confuſion, afforded him 


abundant employ and proportigandle emolument. 


One of his firſt tüähewös in this his civil capacity, was dictated 
by true charity and the early veneration he had conceived for the 
hoſpital of St. Oſwald, adjoining his birth-place, the White Ladies, 
which his father had given with his Claines eſtate to his ſiſter. 
This hoſpital had been totally demoliſhed during the civil wars, and 


the eſtates belonging to it were got into the hands of various 
8 The exertions of Mr. Somers enabled Dr. Fell, the then 


maſter, to retrieve the NN and to put that excelient charity in 


a ener ſtate than ever, 


But, the em ployment, which was attended with the moſt im- 
| portant conſequences to his family, and indeed to the public, was 
the ſuperintending the finances and eſtates of the Talbots, Earls of 
Shrewſbury ; as it produced that connexion and cordial friendſhip 
which took place between his ſon and the Duke of Shrewſbury, as 


will be taken notice of in the courſe of his life. But I cannot 


| leave this good old gentleman without mentioning a trait or two, 


delivered down on — authority, which ſet his character 


in a true light. 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt the troop was quartered about Upton, he uſed to frequent 
his pariſh- church of Severn- Stoke. The miniſter at that time 
happened to be a zealous Royaliſt; and though often warned 
againſt it by Captain Somers, could not forbear introducing in 
his ſermons violent invectives againſt the oppoſite party. To cure 
him effectually of this propenſity, the Captain, in the tranſport of 
one of thoſe furious harrangues, fired a piſtol over his head, and 
lodged a ball in the ſounding- board of the pulpit; the mark of 
which is ſhewn, and the hiſtory of it related by the clerk of the 
pariſh to this very day. 


Another characteriſtic tale of him is told in a very paltry per- 
formance, intitled, Memoirs of the Life of Lord John Somers, 
publiſhed ſoon after his death, in 1716. 


« Mr. Somers's father,” ſays he, © uſed to frequent the terms, 
2M London, and in his way from Worceſter was wont to leave 
his horſe at the George, at Acton, where he often made mention 
of the hopeful ſon he had at the Temple. Cobbet, who kept 
* the inn, hearing him enlarge fo much in praiſe of his | ſon, to 
compliment the old gentleman, cried, « Why wont you let us 
* ſee him, Sir.” The father, to oblige his merry landlord, de- 
* fired the young gentleman to accompany him fo far on his way 
home; and being come to the George, took his landlord aſide, 
* and faid, © T have brought him, Cobbet, but you muſt not talk 
to him as you do to me; he will not ſuffer ſuch fellows as you 
in his company.“ 
| a There 
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15 IP is no traditions of any exploits of his in the military line 


of his life: however, he thought proper, on the reſtoration of 


kingly government, in the year 1660, to ſue for and obtain, under 
the great-ſeal, a full and ample pardon of all murders, rapes, fe- 


lonies, and miſdemeanours of every kind, by him committed be- 


fore that time; which pardon is now in the poſſeſſion of his 
illuſtrious deſcendants. But malice itſelf never laid any ſuch 
crimes to his charge. I ſhall only farther obſerve of this | good 
man, that during his reſidence in-the College precincts he had two 
daughters born to him, thus regiſtered in St. Michael's pariſh 
church * under the head of neee, | 


1053. 7 the daughter of John Somers and Catherine his 


wife, was born the 1 5th of October. 


165 5. Catharine, daughter of John Somers and Catharine his 
Ms was born the 7th day of April. | 


This Mary WS Charles 9 eſq. grandfather to Charles 


Cocks, created Baron Somers, in 1784; and Catharine married 
James Harris, eſq. of Saliſbury, the anceſtor of Lord Malmſbury. 
His eldeſt daughter, Elizabeth, born at the White Ladies, mar- 
_ ried Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Maſter of the Rolls, but died without 
iſſue; and another daughter died unmarried, aid is buried in Wor- 


ceſter cathedral, with this inſcription, compoſed by her brother 


John. 10 20 
DEPOSITUM 


CT. - 
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| DEPOSITUM 
SEABRIGHTIS SOMERS JOHANNIS ET CATHARINE FILIÆ 
QUAM IN PRIMO JUVENTA FLORE 
MORBUS RAPUIT IMPORTUNUS. 
MORIBUS ILLA VULTUQUE MODESTO 
' OMNES CALLEBAT ARTES 
QUA VIRGINEM DECEBANT. 

QUID PLURA — HIC UNA JACENT 
PARENTUM DELICICA ET DECUS ET Doro. 
| DOMINI 2679. 


OBIIT 20 OCTOBRIS ANNO?) 
ATAT 18. 


Having chus given the beſt account I have been able to collect 
of the father and his daughters, it is time to return to his ſon John; 
whom J have ſtated to have beer: born at the White Ladies, in 
1651. Previous to the marriage of this his ſon, to Catharine 
Seavern, Richard Somers had given, as before obſerved, his eſtate 
in Claines to his daughter Mary, on her marriage to Mr. Richard 
Blurton, an eminent clothier of the city of Worceſter, who ſettled 
at the White Ladies, and added greatly to that eſtate, which was 


made the marriage portion of his wife. This lady became ſo fond 


of her nephew, born at her houſe under its protection, that ſhe 
took upon herſelf the.care of him ; nor would ſuffer her brother, 
when he removed to the houſe, near the cathedral, to take with 


him this his ſon, whom ſhe bred up, and conſidered as her's, 


having none living of ; her own; and only one daughter, who had 
married a Cookſey, and alſo lived at the White Ladies. This 
. | C houſe 
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houſe young Mr. Somers always conſidered as his home, and 
relided in it i tall he went to the Univerſity. 


That prodigies might not be wanting, as omens preſaging his 
future eminence, it was affirmed, and believed by the ſuperſtitious 
people in the neighbourhood, that the good lady, his aunt Blur- 
ton, walking with him in her hand, when a child, amongſt her 
poultry, a beautiful rooſt- cock flew upon his head, and crowed 
three times with peculiar energy. This idle tradition comes well 
atteſted to'me from the Rev. Mr. Pixall, who derived it from his 


= grand-mother, who lived at the time in intimacy with the family, 


and had no doubt of the fact. 


eee this abode at bis aunt's, he enjoyed the benefit 
of his father's company and converſation, by being ſent at a proper 
age to what is called the college-ſchool, in the neighbourhood of 
his father s houſe, where he dieted conſtantly, and ſpent with him 
his vacations, at his country houſe, at Clifton, in the pariſh of 


Severn· Stoke. The apartment, appropriated to him there, remains 
and bears che name of his ſtudy to this day. | 


But the period of his general reſidence at the White Ladies, 
viz. from 1651 to 1674, being the moſt proud and flouriſhing 
days of the county of Worceſter, and of that houſe which then 
gave the lead to it, and had a principal ſway in its politics, a mi- 
nute detail of the circumſtances, condition, and connections of 
both, is not foreign to the life and early habits of this great man, 


and 


4 _s " 
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and will develope the foundations of thoſe excellent principles, 


which he always profeſſed; and that height of character and 


importance to which his eminent abilities raiſed him. 


The maſter of the college-ſchool, about that time, was Mr. or 


Dr. Bright, eminent in every branch of claſſical education, and 
of the higheſt reputation in his profeſſion. Of a rank greatly ſu- 
perior to his employ, to which he applied himſelf, by a peculiar 
turn of mind, from choice, and the delight he took in it, rather 
than from neceſſity, or motives of emolument. He was at the 
fame time Prebendary of the cathedral, a preferment of high dig- 
nity and profit; and proprietor of a conſiderable eſtate, in the pariſh 
of Colwall, in the county of Hereford, called Brockbury ; which 


continues at this time in his name-and family. 


Other gentlemen, | whoſe names do honour to this their maſter, 
and the county, had here their education at the ſame time with 


Mr. Somers; and acquired, with the perfection of claffical and 


polite learning, that integrity and ingenuouſneſs of manners, by 


which they; were afterwards eee in > public life. 


Whilſt Mr. Bright, and his ſucceſſors i in this excellent ſchool, 
were thus employed in inculcating liberality and learned accompliſh- 
ments on the gentry of the county, the famous Richard Baxter, of 
Kidderminſter, was no leſs ſuccefsful in impreſſing a ſpirit of 
induſtry and ferious and religious habits on the commonalty and 
NP * of the community. No words can expreſs, no ĩma- 
C 2 gination 
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gination can form an idea of the benefits which accrucd to this 
county, efpecially in the neighbourhood of his reſidence, from the 
efforts and exertions of this honeſt, pious, eccentric divine, There 
needs not indeed farther proof of it than the veneration, almoſt 
adoration, univerfally paid to the merits of a man, who, with the 
pureſt and livelieſt ſenſe of true religion, and perfect knowledge 
of practical divinity and the beauty of holineſs, could fo far con- 
deſcend to the temper and debaſed humour of the times, as to 
entitle one of his tracts, A Shove to the heavy **#**q Chriſtian.” 


This alone would have ſtamped perpetual ridicule on a character 


and author of leſs reſplendent qualities than Baxter poſſeſſed, but- 


obtained to him more numerous admirers and followers. 


He was miniſter of Kidderminſter (which: town ought to ere& 
a ſtatue to his memory,) from the year 1642 to the Reſtoration, 
in 1660, when he was unwillingly removed from that cure, and 


refuſed the biſhopric of Hereford, which was preſſed upon him 
by the Court. Inſpired by him, the county of Worceſter felt 
their being behind others in the arts of agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures. An immediate application to them gave a new 


face to the country. A general induſtry ſucceded to a deſponding 
Nate of inactivity, and opulence diffuſed itſelf in every channel of 
trade. With a ſpirit, that cannot be enough admired, oy by 


a general ſubſcription, ſent out Andrew Yarranton, an inge 


nious and induſtrious man, for the purpoſe of travelling through 
Holland, Germany, and other countries, to make obſervations, 


and . home an account of ei improvements in trade, ma- 


nufacture, 


1 
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nufacture, and huſbandry. He completed this undertaking ; of 
which his employers availed themſelves much to their prot and 
the public benefit. 


In 1677 he publiſhed the reſult of his commiſſion, in a tract, 
intitled, * England's Improvement by Sea and Land;” not even 
now unworthy of attention; in which he teaches, © how to outdo 
the Dutch without fighting, and pay debts without money ; 
by making navigable canals, employing the poor, regiſtering 

lands, &c. EEE. | 


Nor let this account of Richard Baxter, and the ſtate of the 
county of Worceſter in his time, ſeem foreign to the life of Lord 
Somers; as the White Ladies, where he received his birth and 
earlieſt education, was a ſort of out-ſettlement of Baxter's, in 
conſtant communication and connexion with him and Kidder- 
minſter ; and a ſociety, formed upon his principles, and practiſing 
the arts and habits of induſtry and ng ge © which he ſo ſucceſ” 


tully introduced. | 
t 5 Dol 


That manſion was the occaſionaFrefidence'of three or four fa. 
milies; capable, from its dimenſions, of accommodating - many 
more; connected by intermarriages with each other, and numerous 
alliances with others, in the county. A daughter of Somers} 
as {aid before, had married a Blurton; his ſiſter a Robert F oley, 
of Staurbridge; and one of the family of Cookſey had married 
the only daughter of Blurton. They lived together i in a, ſtyle, ol 
which, in theſe times, it is difficult to form or give an idea. 


| ; IE 
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Their . mornings were employed by each in their din 
„„ ; the culture of a large farm; the cloathing- trade, 
then in a flouriſhing ſtate; the producing and manufacturing 
teaſels, woad, madder, and all dying materials; the making bricks 
and tiles, in immenſe quantities, to ſupply the demand, occaſioned 
by rebuilding the ruined city and ſuburbs; (from this circumſtance, 
in ſome of the abuſive ballads of thoſe times, Lord Somers wa: 
ſtiled the © brick-maker's ſon;”) and ſuperintending the operations 
of above twenty families, who earned their ſubſiſtence under 
them, and dwelt in cottages regularly conſtructed for their com- 
fortable accommodation.' The labours of the day over, they 
repaired for refreſhment to one common table, in the great hall 
of the old nunnery, where ſeldom fewer than twenty or thirty 
relations and friends of the families aſſembled daily, and ſpent 
their evenings in the utmoſt cheerfulneſs and conviviality. — 
The products of the farm, the ſupplies of fiſh and game, and 
viands of every kind, received conſtantly from their country 
connexions, furniſhed their table with abundant plenty, and en- 
titled ſuch contributors to a place at it without ceremony or reſerve. 
The annual laughter of two brawns marked the teſtivity of 
Chriſtmas ; and a cuſtom much better known to the Romans than 
our countrymen, of having a large gilt falt-ſeller in the midſt 
of the table, and a collar of brawn conſtantly exhibited thereon 
during Winter, was here retained till within this century. 


The Foleys, then in the full career of amaſling, by their in- 
duſtry, that immenſe wealth the family now enjoy, were one or 
| . 9 


j 
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other of them conſtant gueſts. A Robert Foley, as before obſerved, 
had married a ſiſter of Blurton; and one of the Windſor family 
(equally numerous and active in improvements of every kind, ) a 
daughter of the Cookſeys. The Salways, Winningtons, and Sea- 
brights, added alſo to the dignity and cheerfulneſs of this happy 
ſociety. At their meetings were talked over and ſettled their ſeveral 
private concerns and intereſts , as alſo the politics and parliamentary 


adjuſtments of the county and the ſeveral boroughs in it; which _ 


were at this time thus hay * and * | 


Tax COU N TY. — By THoMAs Fol EV and SAMUEL 
Sanvys, Eſq. | 


T CIT V. — By Sir FRANcIS WINNING ro and 
Sergeant STREET. 


DROIT WICH. — By HENRY CovenTRy, Secretary of 
State, and SAMUEL SANDYS, jun. 


E VESHAM. — By Sir James RusnouT and HENRY Rn 
BE WD LY. — By PniLie Fol Ex. 


— 


All theſe had occaſionally their meetings at Somers's houſe, 
whoſe hoſpitality and abundant accommodation for viſitors, (in the 
two dormitories of the nuns, ſtill preſerved,) ſupplied the defect of 
inns and taverns, not in uſe or faſhion at that time as at preſent; 
when all that antient hoſpitality and ſocial interne is loſt and 


almoſt forgotten ! in the county. 
But 


ö 
3 
| 
| 
[| 
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But the greateſt and moſt brilliant acceſſion to this family ſo- 


| ciety took place about the year 1672, when the young, | gay, and 
accompliſhed Earl of Shrewſbury, who having five years be- 


fore loſt his father in a duel, with the Duke of Buckingham, 


| (whoſe horſe the wanton Counteſs, his mother, is ſaid to have 
held, in the habit of a page, during the combat,*) and whoſe 
affairs were managed by Mr. Somers, conceived an attachment to 


this place, to the company reſorting to it, and to the converſation 


of young Mr. Somers, who, being nine years older than the Earl, 


had the advantage over him in ſchool. learning and acquirements 


of ever kind. The Earl, to whom Charles II. had ſtood. god- | 


father, in the year 1660, ſoon after his reſtoration, had been 


brought up a Roman Catholic, the religion of his family; and 
„ 
the prieſts and Jeſuits had been indefatigable in their endeavours 


to inculcate in him an attachment to thoſe principles from his 


earlieſt youth. Father Peters particularly watched over him with 
the ſtricteſt attention ; conſidered him as his pupil, and rendered 


him every office of friendſhip and favour in his power. 


| Becoming however very ſoon inſected with the licentiouſneſs of 
the Court, in which he found himſelf courted and careſied to a 


degree beyond his reſiſtance ; and conceiving a diſguſt to the prac- 


tices of the prieſts and people put about him, he took a reſolution 
of retiring into Worceſterſhire, where his principal eſtetes lay. 
But his houſe at Grafton not being in a ſlate to afford him a com- 
fortable reſidence, and his affairs introducing him to an intercourſe 

with 


— A— — Wb 


with the family of Somers, be choſe to make the White Ladies 
his principal abode whillt in the country. 


Here he contracted that intimate friendſhip and regard for young 
Mr. Somers which laſted through their lives, unabated but by ſome 
deviation of the Earl (afterwards Duke) from the original political 
principles. Here, however, at this time being boys together, 


| their friendſhip was ardent and unalloyed , and, on account of the 


happy ſociety in which they lived there, Mr. Somers was induced 
to delay his removal te the Univerſity, for which and the Bar 
he had been always intended, till the year 1674, when he Was 
twenty-two years of age, though abundantly qualified for it long 
before. In that year he entered himſelf a Commoner, I believe, 
(though Anthony Wood ſays, a Gentleman Commoner, ) of Trinity 
college, recommended to him by the learned Dr. Hopkins,“ a 
prebendary of the cathedral, and intimate friend of Mr. Somers. 
Nor did, he quit that ſcene of learned leiſure, the ſort of life he 


liked, until the year 1 682, upon the death of his father. But 
neither was the period, to which he delayed his late entrance on 
academical ſtudies, nor the intervals of vacation, during his * 


reſidence there, idly or unprofitably a, 


4 1446 1 


| Thoſe times he dedicated chiefly to the cultivation, of the ſociety 
he enjoyed. at the White Ladies, and the friendſhip of the young 
Earl of Shrewſbury, who uſually met hin there ; and who, after 
Mr. Somers entered himſelf at the. Middle Temple, (which 


he did i in the year 1676,) took him to London, and introduced 


D him 
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him there to all the great patriots and leaders of oppoſition to the 
arbitrary meaſures of the Court, with whom the Earl had now 
connected himſelf, During his Lordſhip's reſidence in Worceſ- 
terſhire, from the converſations of the ſociety he there fell into, 
and chiefly by the aſcendency his young friend, Mr. Somers, had 
obtained over him, he had conquered the prejudices of his carly 
education, and conceived a proper contempt for the ſuperſtitions 
of the Romiſh church, and a deteſtation of the pious frauds of the 
prieſts and Jeſuits, which, before that time, had poſſeſſed him. 
From the variegated aſſemblage of company and characters he met 
with at the White Ladies, he learned a liberal way of thinking, 
both in civil and religious concerns. He ſaw there fully diſplayed 
the fopperies of popery, the follies into which an extravagant dread 
of it had driven the ſect of Puritans and Preſbyterians, and the 
beauty of holineſs and moderation difplayed in the principles and 
practioe of the church of England. It was here, and at this pe- 
riod of their lives, that Mr. Somers and his gay young friend 
amuſed themſelves with ſketching from the life the characters of 
PETER, JACK, and MARTIN, and their ludicrous diſputes about 
the faſhion of their coats. It was from his own ſenſible obſer- 

vation, and this humorous repreſentation of abſurdities in religious 
ſyſtems, that the converſion of the Earl from popery was effected, 
who was too diſſipated to attend to the grave and ſober diſquiſitions 
| and arguments of a Tillotſon, which however were not wanting, 
and which gave weight and dignity to that important event, which 

contributed fo much to the happy and glorious Revolution“. That 
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theſe ſketches of characters, which after many years lying by, and 
paſſing through the hands of Lord Shafteſbury and Sir William 
Temple, and were given to the world by Dean Swift, under the title 
of * The Tale of the Tub, were the early ſportive productions 
of Mr. Somers's pen I have no doubt, from the private tradition 
of the family; and drawn by him, from real life and oo 
within his own obſervation. 


His uncle Blurton, as good and pious a man as ever lived, fur- 
niſhed the portraiture of the Church of England man. The cha- 
racter of Ack, the Calviniſt, exhibited that of his grandfather 
Somers.; ſuch a devoted admirer of honeſt Richard Baxter, as 
induced him to ſpend moſt of his latter days with him, at Kidder- 
minſter, and to direct his remains to be depoſited under a croſs, 
in the church-yard there, as ſuppoſing the ground hallowed by 
the ſanity of that good man. PETER had his lineaments from 
Father Peter and the Jeſuits, with whom the young Earl was 
conſtantly beleaguered. Addiſon was in the ſecret, but as it was 
the with of Lord Somers, that it might not be diſcloſed, he only 
hints at it in The Freeholder,” written upon his death, May 4, 
1716.“ Indeed, to demonſtrate it not to have been the work of 
Swift, needs no more than the internal evidence of the compoſition - 
itſelf. It is manifeſtly above him, as is very obviouſly remarked 
by Mr. Walpole, and Dr. Samuel Johnſon. From a very dull 
academic, and his ſervile employ as amanuenſis to Sir William 
Temple, and publiſher of his writings, it cannot be conceived 
that he ſhould at once burſt forth the author of a tract ſo ſuperior 

D 2 in 
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in wit and compoſition to every thing he afterwards produced, — 


How poor and flimſy, in compariſon with this, is the humble 
imitation of the ſame ſpecies of humour, in the Hiſtory of John 
Bull,“ compiled by him and Dr. Arbuthnot many years after! 
The truth is, that Swift found, among Sir William Temples 
papers, the only copy Mr. Somers ever made of this boyiſh amuſe- 
ment; which, in hours of unreferved and ſocial convivialty, (of 
which no man was more fond,) he had communicated to his 
friends, Lord Shafteſbury and Sir William, but to whom he had 


forgotten he ever intruſted it. This Swift copied; and, by ſervile 


adulation and profeſſions of zeal and attachment, prevailed on them, 
after ſtriking out ſome reflections on kingly government, to which 
the young author's were not, at the time of writing it, much at- 
tached, to ſuffer him to publiſh it as his own,“ which he did, 
with a dedication to Lord Somers, and is the chef. d'ouvre of his 
proſe writings — preferring the reputation of a witty writer to that 
of a ſerious and conſcientious: member of the church, to his ad- 
miſſion i into the higher orders of which, this publication was urged 
as a a perpetual bar. Lord Orrery, who ſuppoſed it Swift's, ſpeaks 


of it © as one of his earlieſt productions, and as one never equalled 


in wit or ſpirit by his own or any other pen; defends it, as 


containing no intended inſult againſt Chriſtianity,” but merely 
as a fatire againſt the wild errors of the church of Rome (in 


29 PETER,) the ſlow and incomplete reformation of the Luthe- 
4 rans, (in MarrTin,) and the abſurd and affected zeal of the 
« Preſbyterians (in] ACK). The author's arrows are chiefly di- 
= E againſt PETER and Jack: : To Martin he ſhews all the 
| * indulgence 


— 
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<« indulgence that the laws of allegory will permit. Peter and 
« Jack, however wide the difference in faſhioning their coats, moſt 
« ſincerely agreed in their hatred to an adverſary ſo powerful as 
this anonymous author. They ſpared no unmannerly reflexions 
« on his character, and had recourſe to every kind of abuſe that 
„could reach him. Sometimes they ſaid it was the work of 
Swift and his diſſolute companions; ſometimes that not a ſyl- 
“ lable of it was his own, but of one of his uncle's ſons, a clergy- | 


«© man. Sometimes it was the work of a perſon that was to be 
© nameleſs.” 


Swift himſelf makes the beſt and moſt ſerious apology that can 
be. made for the author, in a preface to the work, dated June 3, 
1709, wherein he properly and candidly acknowledges that there 
are in it ſeveral youthful fallies, which, from the grave and the 
wiſe, may deſerve a rebuke; yet, adds he, © J will forfeit my life if 
* any one opinion can fairly be deduced from the book, - contrary 
« to ſound religion and morality.” And this he might ſay with 
| juſtice and truth; — but the tertuſſes of the church, in thoſe times, 
could not brook- the introduction of ridicule, though for the beſt 
purpoſes, and with the pureſt intention, in a matter they fiyled 
of divinity. | 


They charged him with a crime of Which he was perfectly in- 
nocent — that, in deſcanting on the number three, to which he 
confines the modes of a man being elevated among the vulgar, — 
the fage, the _ and the pulpit, he alluded to the 3 trinity. 

' Whereas 
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' Wherens the o izinal author had made the number four, and added 
a throne, as another ſpecics of exaltation; but, for obvious reaſons, 
had ſtruck out this and other pailages that favoured ſtrongly of re- 
publicaniſm,'* though ſufficient (till remains to convince the reader, 
that the real writer had ſome tincture and principle of that ſort ; 
to which Swift, if he had any, which is doubtful, was ever dia- 
metrically oppoſite and averle. 


The youthful ſallies and follies in the work he alludes to are 
divers luſcious and laſcivious alluſions and expreſſions, which prove 
the author's experimental acquaintance with all the practices of this 
wicked world, and to have lived in habitual indulgence of Plea- 
ſurable commerce with the fair ſex. 7 

Theſe, hon hy they may be called ſollies, and thought excuſable 
in young men, ſuch as I aſſert the real authors to have Deen, cor- 
rupted by the licentious faſhions of the times, and inflamed by a 
flow of the fineſt animal ſpirits that ever men poſſeſſed, would take 
the name of crimes, and unpardonable immoralities, in a fober cler- 
gyman, dignified with church preferment, as Swilt then was. N or 
was be ever ſuſpected of ſuch impurities, ac in any of his works 
ever mentions the ſex but in terms rather nauſeous and diſguſting, 


In the Apology, prefixed to the Tale of the Tub, when firſt 
publiſhed, in 1709, which was written by Swift himſelf, he there 
ſays, the greateſt part of this work was written many years 


* * fince; z—= the author was then young, his invention at the height, 
ce and 
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« and his reading freſh in his head. By the aſſiſtance of ſome. 
« thinking, and much converſation, he had endeavoured to ſtrip 
« himſelf of as many prejudices as he could.” This deſcription 
has not the leaſt reſemblance of any ſituations of Swilt's life and 
| habits at that or any period; but is exactly applicable to thoſe of 
Mr. Somers and the young Earl of Shrewſbury and their Worceſ- 
terſhire connexions and converſation, 97. | 


That the Earl "Ep a ſhare in the work is I think clear, from the 
many invectives interſperſed in it againſt poor Dryden, to whom 
the Earl had conceived a particular antipathy. He had, perhaps, 
felt the laſh of Dryden's wit ; and he deteſted the mean motives 
of his apoſtacy, and the proſtitution of his poetical talents to the 
vileſt political purpoſes. He therefore, in theſe proluſions, e takes 
every opportunity of venting his keeneſt ſatire upon him, and loads 
with perpetual inſults, as Lord Orrery obſerves, the greateſt, 
though not the moſt proſperous, of our Engliſh poets. Neither 
Mr. Somers or Swift can be ſuſpected of any rancour againſt a 
man, whoſe great genius and abilities they admired, and whoſe 
defects and diſtreſſes they pitied. Theſe ſtrokes therefore evidently 
flowed from the private reſentments of the young Lord. 


Equally manifeſt are the ſame feelings in a poem, which got 
abroad about that time, and was univerſally attributed to Mr. So- 
mers, and always ſince publiſhed as his work, intitled, © Dryden's 
e Satire to his Muſe ;” which, though it does no great honour to 
the poetical abilities of either, wherein they certainly did not excel, 
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which the other was fo deeply immerſed, 
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yet bears ſtrong marks of their concert in the compoſition, and 


ol its being their joint performance. The invectives and groſs | 


language with which it abounds are, to be placed to the ſcore of 


the young debauched Lord; and the didactic and ſerious part of it, 


expreſſive of the principles of the Engliſh government and conſti- 
tution, flowed from the pen of the lawyer, who abhorred inde- 
cency of every kind, and is always ſtyled, by the vile and aban- 
doned writers of the Atalantis, even. in the recital of his amours, 
the grave Somerius, For it is not to be denied, that whilſt one of 
theſe friends impreſſed on the other the pureſt principles of civil 


and religious liberty, himſelf became, by evil communication, in 


ſome degree infected with the gallantries of a licentious Court, in 


But, to return to the juvenile ſituations of Mr. Somers, from 
which this long digreſſion, ſo analogous to the Tale of a Tub, has 


carried me: As a member of Trinity college, he lived as other 


ſtudents lived, his exerciſes, of which I have ſeen ſome, are no 
wiſe remarkable; and I find there nothing recorded of him, or 
worthy to be recorded, except an entry in the Burſar's book, of 


the year 1675, the year after he entered, of his giving them five 


pounds, towards the repair of the chapel ; which I ſhould not 


; mention, but as a proof of the liberality with which his father 


ſupported him there; few ſtudents being, even in theſe times, 

enabled to ſpare a donation, ſmall as this may ſeem, out of the 

uſual allowance to young men of his rank. They ſhew, in the fame 

book, as a teſtimony of his regard for the college, a farther preſent 
7 of 
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of one hundred pounds, for the ſame purpoſe, ſome years after 
he left it; which he did in the year 1682, without taking any 
degree, or aſpiring to any academical honours. Indeed, the greateſt 
part of his time was taken up in claſſical and poetical amuſe- 
ments, rather than ſtudies; in excurſions to his pleaſurable con- 
nexions in Worceſterſhire, and with the company to which the 
young Lord Shrewſbury, who was his conſtant aſſociate in London, 
had introduced him. Thither he removed altogether on his fa- 
ther's death, in 168 1. Under the patronage of Sir Francis Win- 
nington (to whom he was never clerk, as is idly reported, but 
who owed in great meaſure his election for Worceſter to the in- 
fluence of the family at the White Ladies; ) he ſoon became eminent 
as a lawyer, and had competent buſineſs in his profeſſion du- 
ring the reign of King James. But his young friend, in the 
ardency of his fondneſs for him, having, in King Charles's time, 
introduced him to the acquaintance of Lord Ruſſell, Sidney, and 
the iuuſtrious ſupporters of the cauſe of liberty, he had previouſſy 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the firſt rank of political writers, to 


which his genius and accom pliſhments more inclined him. 


Young as he was, he became employed 65 the Party t to anſwer 
King Charles's Declaration on diſſolving his laſt Parliament; 
and indeed, as Tam warranted by the authority of Biſhop Burnet*® 
to ſay, that moſt of the admirable ſtate papers of thoſe times, 
aſcribed to Sidney and others, were written by him. Of the pro- 
feſſional tracts known to be his, the © Treatiſe on Grand Juries,“ 

E and 
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and * The Juſt and modeſt Vindication of the laſt Parliament of 
Charles the Second,” do honour to his parts and acquire- 


ments. 


But we are now to contemplate him as exalted to a new ſcene 
of life, and about to ſhine in a ſeries of public employ and ſer- 
vices ; glorious indeed, and highly beneficial to his country and 
the cauſe he ſupported ; to himſelf perhaps leſs happy and agree- 
able than the literary leiſure and domeſtic _— he liked, and 
had relunctantly renounced. 


In 1688 Mr. Somers, then thirty-ſix years of age, became 
diſtinguiſhed as counſel for the impriſoned Biſhops ; and the Earl 
of Shrewſbury, like a true Ifraclite, as holding it no fin to im- 
poveriſh and ſpoil the enemy of his cauſe, having borrowed of 
his old friend, father Peters, 7 all the money he could pet, to the 
amount (ſays Tindal, in his Continuation of Rapin) of forty 
thouſand pounds, with it joined the Prince of Orange at the 


Hague. 


As under his auſpices Mr. Somers had become thus great and 
conſpicuous, at the expence of thoſe tranquil and domeſtic pleaſures 
they had ſhared together, his noble friend ſeems to lament the 
ſhare he had taken in it, by theſe ſtrong expreſſions, in a moſt 


affectionate and condoling letter he wrote to him from Rome, in 


1701. — „ wonder a man can be found in England, who has 


« hread, that will be concerned in public buſineſs, Had I a fon, 
| c [ 
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ce 1 would ſooner breed him a cobler than a courtler, and a 508 
Wo mad | | 4 


With this I conclude theſe memoirs of the carhes * of the 
life of Mr. * | 


But before Lenter on the brilliant part of his ſubſequent honours 
and public ſervices, the recital of which will exhibit one con- 
tinued panegyric, it will be proper to give ſome anſwer to the 
other charges of his enemies, as contained in that memorable, 
though infamous paper, of Swift's Examiner, No. 26. His origin, 
from the dregs of the people, which is the expreſſion of Mrs. Manly, 
as well as. Swift, is already refuted. His converſations with To- 
land were never on the ſubject of religion ; of which, whatever 
were his notions, they were formed and di geſted long before he 
knew ſuch a man as Toland exiſted, who obtained acceſs to and 
intercourſe with him, merely as a joint admirer of Milton, and a 
coadjutor in raiſing and ſpreading the reputation of this his fa- 
vourite poet, by the ſuperb edition of his Paradiſe Loſt, with cuts, 
publiſhed by ſubſcription, in the year 1688, by Tonſon, at the 
recommendation of Mr. Somers. The other charge is founded on 
a ſuppoſed amour and attachment between him and a Mrs. Blount, 
whoſe huſband had been three ſeveral times ſet up in buſineſs by 
his Worceſter friends, who, at length, finding him a man whom 
it was impoſſible to ſerve or ſave from a jail, left him to his deſ- 


tiny, and contented themſelves. with recommending his wife, a 


| Þ "Wes very 
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28 LIFE AND CHARACTER, &c. 
very ſenſible and deſerving woman, who had been the mother of 
a large family, to Lord Somers, as a + houſe- keeper ; in which 
capacity ſhe lived at his houſe, at Belbar, and proved an excellent 
ſervant and nurſe to him, as long as he lived. His ideas, as to 
connexions with women (having been diſappointed in his firſt 
attachment, on which he renounced ever after the thought of 
marrying) were ſuch as he profeſſes and teaches in the Tale of a 
Tub, © Jacere collectum humorem in corpora quæque.“ Nor 
did any man ever ſuffer more than he did from indulging this fa- 
vourite maxim, in which he was by no means nice, or in the leaſt 
degree delicate. To this was owing his frequent Ulnefles and calls 


to Tunbridge ; and what was worſt of all, that wretched tate to 


which the brighteſt parts, and intellects God ever beſtowed a 
man, were reduced before his final diſſolution, 
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Wurn N 1 propoſed inſerting Red an Eſſay as this, in the 


Hiſtory of Worceſterſhire, it was not my intention to 
extend the account of a life ſo recent and conſpicuous as this of 
the Earl of Hard wicke, the founder of a family, diſtinguiſhed in 
every branch of it by fituations and virtues ſo highly elevated, 
beyond the connexion that family bore to this county. But having 
received communications from two correſpondents, relative to the 
ſubject, containing matter which, from my age and line of life 
I can- have no perſonal knowledge of, nor be expected to youch for 
their authenticity, yet, in civility and gratitude to ſuch reſpect- 
able and friendly compliance with the requeſt I have made, and 
ſtill continue to make, for information on theſe ſubjects, I think 


it my duty to give their letters in their own terms. 


The author of the firſt, who very obligingly ſuffers me to pub- 
lich his name, well informed as he is, and inſtructive and enter- 


taining 
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taining as are the memoirs he gives of Lord Hardwicke and his 
family, I ſuſpe& of ſome trivial inaccuracies ; and the writer of 
the other, who inſiſts on being unknown, of many more ; which i 


ſhall be happy to correct and ſet right, from ſuch authentic infor- 
mation as I may be favoured with during my reſidence at Lau- 


ſanne; and before the publication of my propoſed Hiſtory, and 
the Eſſay I promiſed to accompany it; of which I conſider this 
as a very imperfect ſketch. | 


; Rs Te therefore the letters of my correſpondents to ſpeak 
for themſelves, I ſhall proceed according to my firſt intention, as 
a Worceſterſhire man, to arrogate to this county the honour of ſo. 
much of Lord Hardwicke's life as interfered with it; and glory 
in-its having produced by far his better part, his moſt excellent 
wife, an all-accompliſhed lady, the neice of John Lord Somers, 
and inheretrix of bis virtues and abilities, as a as womanhood 


admitted. 


Tf Cornelia, the mother of the two Gracchi's was, as Pliny 
tells us, honoured at Rome with a public ſtatue, for having pro- 
duced and educated ſuch mcrritorious ſons, much more ample 
praiſe and public acknowledgements are due to the merit of this 
lady, for having given birth and exquiſite culture to five ſons and 
two daughters, the moſt accompliſhed of the age they lived in, and 

promiling, in their progeny, to tranſmit a ſucceſſien of every political 
and private virtue to the lateſt poſterity. This merit was excluſively 


her own; for I know, from a ſource of undoubted authority, that 
4 ſhe 
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ſhe has often humourouſly laid claim (as ſhe had good right to do) 
to ſo much of the merit of Lord Hardwicke's being a good Chan- 
cellor, in that his thoughts and attention were never taken from 
the buſineſs of the Court by the private concerns of his family. 
The care of which, the management of his money matters, the 
ſettling all accounts with ſtewards and others, and above all, the 
education of his children, had been wholly her department and 
concern, without any interpoſition of his, farther than implicit 
| acquieſcence and entire approbation. She firſt found out the true 
medium that decided the long-diſputed queſtion of preference be- 
tween a public and a private education, by inſtituting, at Hackney, 
under the direction of Mr. Newcome, a kind of ſeminary, con- 

fiſting of ſuch a number of oο“·ᷓng gentlemen as fufficed to excite 
a ſpirit of emulation, and contribute to ſocial and improving con- 
verſe; yet not admitting more than the maſter could carefully 
attend to the improvement and conduct of. Never did pupils do 
more honour to their tutor or mode of education. Unhappily for 
Oxford, the purchaſe of Wimple, in Cambridgeſhire, left no 
choice as to the univerſity which finiſhed their ſtudies ; and their 
mother had merely the merit of ſelecting colleges and tutors, who 
gave and received equal honours from the great and good qualities 
with which they all ſet out into public life. With one only I 
can boaſt any acquaintance, and that but flight and ſuperficial, 
Mr. John Yorke; who, declining the buſtle and turmoil of 
public life, and ſpurning even that parliamentary diſtinction to 
which he had for ſome time ſubmitted, and was repeatedly in- 
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vited, and almoſt compelled by his family connections, choſe ta 
diſplay, in a private ſtation, and in company of real friends, ſuch 
ſweetneſs of temper and complacency of manners, as conſtitute 
him the very model of a true well-bred Engliſh country gentle. 
man. Proud as I am of the honour of ſuch an acquaintance, 1 
mention it only in proof of my poſition, that the bright and TY 
mirable qualities of the ſons were not derivatives from the father; 
he, having over-leaped at one bound the middle Ration of life, | 
had not, as I have. been informed, the leaſt conception of the 
dignity and happineſs annexed to it; entertaining a ſovereign con- 
tempt for the character and habits of country gentlemen, of whom 
he ſaw and knew none but ſuch as ſued to him for the wages of 
corruption; and was, in the true ſenſe of that word, now ſo 
deteſted in a neighbouring kingdom, an ARIS TOC RATE. As 
to her daughters, they were wholly educated under her own in- 


ſpection, and that of her ſiſter, Lady Williams, whilſt ſhe® re- 
ſided in her father's houſe, at Worceſter ; where ſhe was ind ulged 
with the. company of the eldeſt, afterwards Lady Anſon, for 


many years. Here, from her earlieſt years, ſhe cultivated a very 
elevated genius, with every art and accompliſhment- the country 
could beſtow. Under the tuition of old Mr. Doharty, a mathe- 
matician of uncommon eminence, ſhe made a progreſs in that 
ſcience beyond what the ſex in general are thou ght capable of, and 


became a proficient in drawing and painting equal to the firſt artiſts | 
of that age. A performance of her's, in this ſcience, occaſioned 


ner receiving the following compliment from her accompliſhed 
NO brother 
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brother Charles ; which I cannot refrain tranſcribing, i in honour . 
to them both, and in proof of the fraternal fondneſs of this ami- 
able family, in the dawn of that cifulgence or glory it afterwards 
attained. | 


ODE to the Honovranre MISS YORK E, 
ON HER COPYING A PORTRAIT or DANTE. — SIGNED CLORIO. 
By her Brother the Honourable CHARLES YO RRE. 
FAIR Artiſt! Well thy pencil has eſſay d 
To lend a poet's fame thy friendly aid. 
Great Dante's image in thy lines we trace, 
And while the Muſes” train thy colours grace, 
The Muſe propitious on the draught ſhall ſmile, 


Nor envious leave unſung the gen'rous toil.. - 


Picture and Poetry juſt kindred claim, 
Their birth, their genius, and purſuits, the ſame: | 
Daughters of Phoebus and Minerva, they hg 
From the ſame ſources draw the heav'nly ray ;. by 


Whatever Earth, or Air, or Ocean breeds, 
Whatever Luxury or Weakneſs needs; 
All forms of beauty Nature's ſcenes diſcloſe, 
All images inventive Art compoſe ; 
What ruder paſſions tear the troubl'd breaſt, 
What mild affections ſoothe the ſoul to reſt, 
Each thought to Fancy magic. numbers _ 


Expreſſive picture to the ſenſe conveys. 
Hence, in all times, with ſocial zeal conſpire, 


Who blend the tints, and who attune the lyre. | 
| See!. 


- 


Wich Virgil's grandeur dignify his toil ! 
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See! in reviving letters infant dawn 
Ere yet in precepts from old ruins drawn; 
New artiſts form'd, each Grecian buſt replac'd, 
Sham'd the mock ornaments of Gothic taſte ; 
Ere Leo's voice awak'd the barbarous age, 
Oppreſs'd by monkiſh lore and Vandal rage; 
See Dante, Petrarch, through the darkneſs ſtrive, 
And Giotti's pencil bid their forms ſurvive! 
When now maturer growth fair Science knew, 
Titian her favour'd ſons ambitious drew. 
Not half ſo proud with princes to adorn 
His tablets, as with wits leſs nobly born. 
Arioſto, Aretine, yet better ſxill'd, 
On letters and on Virtue fame to build. 
Theſe, in their turn, inſtruct the willing ſong, 
The painter's faded glories to prolong. 
In later times hear Waller's poliſh'd verſe 
The various beauties of Vandyke rehearſe ; 


And Dryden, in ſublimer ſtrains, impart 


To Kneller praiſe, more laſting than his art, 


Friendſhips, like theſe, from time receive no flaw, 
Contracted oft with thoſe we never ſaw ; 
In ev'ry art, who court an endleſs fame, 
Through diſtant ages catch the ſacred flame. 


| See Zeuxis, warm'd by Homer's rage divine, 


With rapture read, and what he reads deſign ! 
See Julio, bred on the Parnaſſian ſoil, 


Clorio 
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Clorio perhaps like aid to Dante o.] d, 
Intent his figure on the canvaſs glow'd: 

To Dante's fame the grateful colours flow, 
And wreaths of laurel bind his honour'd brow. 


Thou too, whom Nature and the Muſe inſpire, | 


Liſt'ning the poet's lore, haſt caught his fire; 
With ſo much ſpirit ev'ry feature fraught, 
Clorio might own this imitated draught; 

And Dante, were he conſcious of the praiſe, 
Would ſing thy labours in immortal lays; 

His melancholy air to gladneſs turn'd, : 

Nor longer his unthankful Florence mourn'd, 
Fair Beatrice's charms would loſe their force, 

No more her ſteps o'er heav'n direct his courſe ; 
To thee the bard would grant a nobler place, 
And aſk thy guidance through the paths of peace. 


Oh! could my eloquence, like his, perſuade 
To leave the bounded walks by others made; 
Through Nature's wilds bid thy free genius rove, 
Copy the living race, or waving grove; 

Or boldly riſing, with ſuperior ſkill, 

The work with heroes or with poets fill; | 
Then might I claim deſerv'd the laurel crown; 
My verſe not quite neglected or unknown: 

Then ſhould the world thy glowing pencil ſee 55 
Extend the friendſhip of its art to me. 


37 


Margeret, 


| ene to make ſuch 3 neceſſary. 
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Margaret, the youngeſt daughter, who was perfectly beautiful, 
acquired at home, under her mother's eye, the graces and accom- 
pliſhments ſhe was ſo well able to impart. Both theſe young 
ladies my informer has often ſeen at Powis Houle, | opening the 
door of their mother's apartment,-(where he had the honour of 
attending her during the ſettling her domoſtic accounts on Monday 


- mornings, ) and, with the moſt graceful deference, aſking what 


company was expected, and in what manner they ſhould-Ureſs for 
the day. Having received her ladyſhip's directions, they courteſied, 

and withdrew. On this ſhe has obſerved, that Lord Chancellor 
was in a hurry to be made an Earl, which the King would make 
him any day he choſe it; but [ delay it as much as I can. Theſe 
girls, you ſee ſubmitting with ſo much humility and obſervance 
to conſult me even in the little article of dreſs, would perhaps, by 
the acquiſition of titles, Pin transformed into fine ladies, and abate 


in their reſpects to me. Their fortunes too on marriage muſt be 


doubled. Ten thouſand pounds, which would be deemed a ſuf- 


ficient fortune for à Miſs Vorke, muſt be made twenty to a Lady 
Elizabeth and Eady Margaret. She would then turn to her ac- 


counts, and obſerve, that ſhe had, with more difficulty than could 


be imagined, eſtabliſhed, a rule for every tradeſman ſhe dealt with, 
to bring in his bills on a Monday morning; which regulation ſhe 

had then fo effectually enforced, that on that day's noon Lord 
Chancellor owed not a ſhilling to any man, except Mr. Dilling- | 
ham, the apothecary ; a man too honeſt and,; too eminent in his 


Wimple 
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Wimple poſſeſſes, and will long poſſeſs a ſignal, and literally a 
/hining proof of the good management, ſagacity, and foreſight, of 
this moſt excellent lady, The purſes, in which the Lord Chan- 
cellor always carries with him the great- ſeal of England, is de- 
corated with the King's arms and other devices, curiouſly! em- 
broidered; by the moſt ingenious artiſts in that way poſlible to be 


procured. This purſe and embroidery, by antient cuſtom, is ans» 


nually renewed ; and that of the former year, not at all the worſe 
for wear, uſually remained a perquiſite, of no conſiderable value, 
to ſome one or other into whoſe hands it happened to come. Lady 
Hardwicke obſerving, and av ailing herſelf of this cuſtom, cauſed 
the new annual decorations of the purſe to be embroidered in itt 
uſual form, on a large piece of rich crimſon velvet, of a dimenſion 
correſponding to the height of one of the ſtate-rooms at Wimple, 
as if ſhe had foreſeen the number of years her Lord would enjoy 
the poſt of Chancellor. The purſes, juſt twenty in number, com- 
plete the hangings of the room, and the curtains of a bed, fingularly 
magnificent. The rich embroidery on each piece, like trophies; 
unwarlike indeed, but bearing honourable memorial of the number 
of years that high and important poſt was held by the founder of 
the family, with the molt irreproachable character for juſtice and 
integrity. Nor is it leſs to the honour of the economy and fore- 
fight of Lady Hardwicke that, without the leaſt injury of any 


one, ſhe contri ved, at a trifling expence, to put that family in 


poſſeſſion of ſuch memorial, ſo unique in its kind, and ſo ſuperior 
to any magnificence in furniture, and diſplay of grandeur, that the 


moſt 
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then the young widow of a Mr. William Lygon, of Madersfield, 
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moſt laviſh expenditure could ſupply. With a juſt abhorrence of 
the abuſe and miſapplication of riches, no one ever knew better 


| their uſe, or applied them with more propriety in the ſupply of 


every expence becoming her Lord's rank and ftation in life. © She 
would often ſmile at hearing the idle and malavolent tales of the 
cold chine being turned, and found bare, the potted ſawduſt to re- 
preſent lamprey, and the want of Dr. Mead's kitchen to be added 
to Powis-Houſe ; and only obſerve, that uncertain as was the time 
of Lord Chancellor's dining, and the company that would attend 
him, yet if it ſhould happen that he brought with him an ambaſ- 
fador, or perſon of the higheſt rank, he never found a dinner or 
+: ao to be aſhamed of. | 


E 
To recite 00 ancodotes [ have received fromthis informer, 
of her very ſenſible attention to domeſtic management, and the 


- economy of her family (on which the choſe rather to found her 


character, than on the reading and literary accompliſhments ſhe 


| poſſeſſed in a high degree) would too long detain me from the 


matter of fact with which I propoſed to introduce this eſſay. It 


was my intent merely to mention, that in June, 1719, the for- 


tunate æra of Mr. Yorke's budding honours and happineſs, he 
came to Worceſter, and preſented to Mr. Charles Cooks, a very 
reſpectable: magiſtrate and country gentleman, who had married 


Mary, the eldeſt faſter of John Lord Somers, a letter from his 
_ brother-in-law, Sir Joſeph Jekyl, maſter of the rolls, recommending 


the bearer as a proper match for his eldeſt daughter Margaret, 


who 


22 — — — — > - 
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who died ſoon after his marriage the year before. On peruſing 
the letter, the old gentleman told him to leave his rental and 
writings with him, and he ſhould have an anſwer without delay ; 


nor could he eaſily believe, On fin the bearer of this letter was 


furniſhed with nothing of that ſort, that he was the man his bro- 
ther Jekyl ſo ſtrongly recommended to him. On repreſenting his 
doubts and difficulties to the Maſter, he received for anſwer, not 


to heſitate a moment accepting the preſent propoſal ;. for that the 
gentleman, who made it, and was now content with his daughter's 
fortune of fix thouſand pounds, would, in another year, expect 


not leſs than three or four times that ſum with a wife. This ar- 


gument, ad hominem, had its effect, all objections ceaſed, and the 
marriage immediately took place. Thus did this county part with 
one of its moſt valuable products, and enriched the houſe of © 
Yorke with the brighteſt ornament of all their acquiſitions. And 
let it ſtill lay claim to a grateful remembrance, that into whatever 
regions her illuſtrious deſcendants may tranſplant. the virtues and 
perfections ſhe ſo eminently poſſefled, it was to the county of 
Worceſter they owed their firſt ſource and origin. Nothing re- 
mains to complete the eulogium of this moſt excellent lady but 


to detail the names and titles of her illuſtrious iſſue; all of 


whom, by a ſingular felicity, ſhe lived to ſee enjoying every honour 


| 2 nn the fondeſt parents could wiſh for their ane 


I: Her Adeſt fon, Philip, who; in 1 5 fucceeded' * — 
as Earl of Hardwicke, married 1740, . Jemima Marchioneſs Grey, 
only daughter of John Earl of Broadalbine, and grand- n 11 5 
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the Duke of Kent; who, in that year, was created Marquis Grey, 
to him and the heirs male of his body, and in default oi ſuch iſſue 
the dignity of Marchioneſs to this his grand-daughter, and her 
' heirs male. His Grace dying in the ſame year, was ſucceeded by 
the preſent Marchioneſs in that title, and as Baroneſs Lucas of 
Crudwell ; which title deſcends to her daughters; of whom ſe- 
mima, the youngeſt, married Lord Grantham ; and has iſſue ſons, 
of whom the eldeft will, on her death, ſucceed to. this title and 
| her immenſe eſtate. This Earl died in. May, 1790, full of 
years and honours : contented with what of the latter deſcended to 
him, he declined ſeeking or accepting additional ones. Being a 
capital ſupporter of the principles and party, which was headed 
by the amiable Marquis of Rockingham, there was no poſt or 
office in Adminiſtration to which he might not have been ap- 
pointed, as there were none to which his abilities would not have 
done honour. That body of reſpected and real patriots generally 
held their private meetings and conſultations at his Lordſhip's 
houſe, in St. James's-ſquare ; and it was at one of thoſe that his 
brother appeared with the ſeals, which his Majeſty had prevailed 


on him to accept, on the reſignation of Lord Camden, The ex- 


preſſive ſilence with which he was received and diſmiſſed by that 
illuſtrious aſſemblage of his friends, made him but too ſenſible of 
their diſapprobation of his conduct. His ſelf-condemnation of it 
alſo, and horror of conſequential ſhame and diminution of his high _ 
character, proved fatal to his life, His laſt moments gave Lord 


Hardwicke an occaſion of expreſling his nice ſenſe of honour and 
g 911460? 536 refined 
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refined delicacy. The ſeals, and the patent creating him Baron 
Morden, were on a table in the apartment of the dying Chancellor. 
What hinders, ſaid one of his friends, the great-ſeal being put to 
this patent, whillt his Lordſhip yet lives? 1 forbid it, {aid his 
noble brother. Never ſhall it be ſaid of one of our family, that 
he obtained a peerage under the leaſt ſuſpicion of a diſhonourable 
practice. Nor did his ſon, now Earl of Hardwicke, ever regret 
or feel the loſs of this title, having enjoyed for many years as much 
reſpe& and dignity under the name and diſtinction of Mr. Yorke, 
of Cambridgeſhire, as could have been conferred by the provi 


and beſt deſerved peerage. 


II. Charles, — after diſplaying the moſt ſhining abilities in 
the ſeveral introductory law offices, of Solicitor and Attorney 
General, was unhappily appointed Lord Chancellor of England, on 
January 17, 1770; which appointment, not being attended with. 
the approbation of his friends, or his own, had ſuch effect on his 
feelings as to render life inſupportable. He quitted it on the 22d 
of the ſame month, to the inexpreflible grief of all good men, 
who knew him. Happily he leaves a ſan heir to his virtues,. and 
the honours and great eſtates. of the family. | 


III. Joſeph, many years ambaſſador to the States. of Holland, 
Knight of the Bath, and in 1788, deſervedly honoured with the 
title of Lord Dover; whoſe eminent ſervices to his country, and 
manifold accompliſhments, would ſuffer diminution and diſparage - 
ment by any feeble efforts of mine in their praiſe. 


IV. John, 
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IV. John, born Auguſt 27, 1728, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Repinald Lygon, eſq. of Madersfield, Worceſterſhire, whole 
daughter is married to Reginald Poole Carew, eſq. of Authory, 
Cornwall. Of this gentleman, who enjoys the offices of Clerk of 
the Crown, and Regiſter of Bankrupts, every thing praiſe-worthy 
may be juſtly ſaid ; but not to offend by expreſſions, which might 
ſeem flattery, I have only to refer to ſome genuine letters of his, 
preſerved among the papers, bequeathed, by Dr. Price, to the Britiſh 
muſeum ; in which the amiable qualities of his mind and manners 
are moſt pleaſingly exhibited, and afford full proof, that his pre- 
ferring a private ſtation in life is not owing to the want of abilities 
to ſhine in the moſt conſpicuous and exalted, if he had made ſuch 


his choice. 


V. James, the preſent Biſhop of Ely, who has alſo revived 
the antient connexion of this family with the county of Worceſter, 
by having married Mary, ſole daughter of Dr. Ifaac Madox, 
Biſhop of this ſce; the beſt good man, and truly charitable, of 
the times he lived in; the moſt liberal, ſocial, convivial, and en- 
tertaining companion in his unbended hours; the heartieſt friend, 
the warmeſt Whig, and the moſt zealous promoter of every public 
and patriotic undertaking for his count. y's benefit and honour, 


The infirmary, at Worceſter, and indeed almoſt every inſtitution 
of that benevolent fort throughout the kingdom, own him their 
father and founder. The exertions, for eſtabl ſhing the herring- 
fiſhery of the nation, on an extenſive ſcale, Lved and died with 
Oe . him. 


him. His plantations at Forthampton, an eſtate he purchaſed of 
the Dowdeſwells, with part of the great fortune he acquired, by 
marriage with his excellent lady, (for he was little enriched by the 
revenue of his church preferments, ſo great was his charity and 
munificence) are extenſive, and do honour to his taſte and pro- 
vidential care for poſterity. Happily the iſſue of this well-united 
pair, (who have made this purchaſe of Biſhop Madox their pro- 
vincial reſidence) promiſe, and heaven grant them, a ſucceſſion of 
deſcendants to enjoy, in long and laſting ages, the beauty and 
benefit of theſe, their venerable anceſtors care and attention for 
generations to come. | : 


Nothing more need be ſaid of the two daughters of Lord and 
Lady Hardwicke, than that the eldeſt was Lady Anſon, and the 
other Lady Margaret Heathcote. A panegyric on names, who 
ſhone ſo lately and fo long the ornaments of the Britiſh Court, 
would be ſarperfluous and fulſome. Tiis only I can aver with 
acknowledged truth, that their graces and virtues had no abate- 
ment or alloy ; and their happineſs no other than what was widely 


and ſeverely felt by all their connexions, that they were not the 


Joyful mothers of children. 


In order to fulfil the title of this Eſſay, ſome character of his 
Lordſhip may ſeem proper to be ſubjoined to this account of his 
| funily. Far from me be the preſumption of ſuch an arduous 
attempt, and the vanity of giving an opinion on a ſujet fo far 
elevated above my comprehenſion and powers, indeed any powers 

| | of 
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of language. That taſk is ſaved me, and the reader will oe more 
abundantly gratified, by my giving him what the maſterly pen of 
Lord Cheſterfield has ſaid on this ſubject, ſpeaking from full and 
perſonal knowledge of it, and with —_— not to be doubted 
or 1 5185 


CHARACTER of Loa HARD WI CEE, 


By LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
LORD HARDWICKE was perhaps the greateſt magi- 


ſtrate this country ever had. He preſided in the Court of Chancery 


above twenty years; and in all that time none of his decrees were 
ever reverſed, nor the juſtneſs of them queſtioned. Though avarice 
was his ruling paſſion, he was never in the leaſt ſuſpected of any 


kind of corruption — a rare and merritorious inſtance of virtue 


and ſelf-denial, under the influence of ſuch a craving, njatable, 


and increaſing paſſion. 


He had great and clear parts; underſtood, loved, and cultivated 


the belles lettres. 


He was an agreeable, eloquent, ſpeaker in parliament, but not 


without ſome little tincture of the pleader. 


Men are apt to miſtake, or at leaſt ſeem to miſtake their own 


- talents, in hopes perhaps of miſleading others, to allow them that 


which they are conſcious they do n not poſſeſs, Thus Lord Hard- 
wicke 


ce 


wicke valued himſelf more upon being a great Miniſter of State, 
which he certainly was not, than upon being a great Chancellor, 
which he certainly was. All his notions were clear, but none of 


them great. Good order and domeſtic details were his proper 
department. The great ſhining parts of government, though not 


above his parts to conceive, were above his timidity to undertake, 


By great and lucrative employments, during the courſe of thirty 
years, and ſtill greater parſimony, he acquired an immenſe for- 
tune, and eſtabliſhed his numerous family in profitable poſts and 
advantageous alliances. | 


Though he had been Solicitor and Attorney General, he was, 
by no means, what is called a prerogative lawyer — he loved the 
conſtitution, and maintained the juſt prerogative of the crown, 


but without ſtretching it to the oppreſſion of the people. 


— 


He was naturally humane, moderate, and decent; and when, 
by his former employment he was obliged to proſecute ſtate- 
criminals, he diſcharged that duty in a very different manner from 
moſt of his predeceſſors, who were too juſtly called the blood- 


hounds of the crown, 


He was a cheerful, inſtructive companion, humane in his na- 
ture, decent in his manners, unſtained with any vice /avarice ex- 
cepted); a very great magiſtrate, but by no means a great mi- 
niſter. | 


But 
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to it on the deceaſe of Lord Talbot, in February, 1736-7. And 
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I cannot give a better or more proper account of the cloſe of 
his life than as the matter of fact was given the public in the 
narration of it in the chronicles of thoſe times. — “ On Tueſday, 
%% March 6, 1764, died, at his houſe, in Groſvenor- ſquare, in 
« his ſeventy- fourth year, Philip Earl of Hard wicke, whoſe cha- 
* racter and conduct will adorn the moſt intereſting pages in the 
t hiſtory of this age and country. At preſent it may ſuffice to 
“ pay this ſmall tribute to his memory. After a well-grounded 
ce education in claſſical learning, which he retained and cultivated 
e amidſt his moſt laborious and higheſt employments, he applied 


* himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, in the Middle Temple, with 


% uncommon ſucceſs ; and ſoon became ſo eminent in his. pro- 
« feſſion, that at the age of twenty-nine, on the 23d of March, 
* 1719-20, he was promoted to the office of Solicitor- General, 
being honoured with knighthood the June following. In Fe- 
* bruary, 1723-4, he was made Attorney-General. Upon the re- 
ce ſignation of the great-ſeal, by Peter Lord King, in October, 


1733, Sir Philip Yorke waved his own pretenſions, founded 


© on both merit and priority of rank, in favour of his friend, 
« Charles Talbot, eſq. then Solicitor General, and accepted the 
important place of Lord Chief-Juſtice of the King's Bench, 
« being ſoon after raiſed to the dignity of a baron of this king; 
dom. The reputation with which he filled that ſeat of judi- 
e cature could only be equalled by that with which he afterwards 
* ſcharged the office of Lord High Chancellor, when called 


« jt 
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« jt is no ſmall evidence of the acknowledged abilities and in- 
« tegrity with which he prelided i in the Court of Chancery, that, 
« during the ſpace of twenty years, in which he fat there, only 
« three of his decrees were appealed from, and thoſe afterwards 
« confirmed by the Houfe of Lords. After he had executed that 
« high office, many years, he was, in April, 1754, advanced by 
his late Majeity, as a mark of his royal approbation of his 
« Lordſhip's long and eminent ſervices, to the rank of an Earl of 
« Great Britain, His reſignation of the Great-ſeal, in November, - 
« 1756, gave an univerſal concern to the nation, however divided 
«« at that time in other reſpects; but he ſtill continued to ſerve the 
public in a more private ſtation, with an unimpaired vigour of 


« mind, which he enjoyed even under a Jong: and ſevere a 
tion till his lateſt moments. n 


« His talents as a ſpeaker, in the ſenate, as well as on the bench, 
have left too ſtrong an impreſſion, to need being dilated upon; 
© and thoſe of a writer were ſuch as might be expected from one 
« who had early diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that character in the 


c« Spectator. 


His private virtues, amiableneſs of manners, and extent and 
variety of knowledge; were as much eſteemed and admired by 


8 “ thoſe who had the honour and bappineſs of his acquaintance, 
1 as his ſuperior abilities were by the nation in general. In his 
d public character wiſdom, experience, probity, temper, candour, 


it H | e 
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and moderation, were ſo happily United, that his death, in the 

_ © preſent ſituation of affairs, is a loſs to his country, as unſea- 
“ ſonable as it is important.” 


I might add to this account of the cloſe of his life and ſummary 
of his character, ſome ſtrictures, publiſhed about the ſame time, 
by a very reſpectable author, who ſtiled himſelf, The Father of 
Candour, in a very ingenious and learned tract, entitled, A Letter, 
concerning Libels, Warrants, and Seiſures of Papers; which con- 
tain charges, tending to depreciate the acknowledged merits and 
high reputation of the Earl of Hardwicke. But theſe I forbear 
to exhibit till I may be furniſhed, as I hope to be, with materials 
for refuting ſuch charges, that the antidote may attend the poiſon 
of malignity, and that I may be able to repreſent the good qua- 
lities of this truly great man without impurity or alloy. 
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(L E T T E R.) | 
To RICHARD COOKSEY, tj. 


WORCESTERSHIIR E. 


S I R, | | 

B. OGRAPH V in general affords ſo much inſtruction and 
entertainment, where the ſubjects are of ſufficient impor- 
tance to lay claim to the public notice and regard, that I cannot 
help looking upon it to be incumbent upon every one to contribute 
his mite, who has it at all in his power, towards enabling an au- 
thor, that is induced to engage in ſuch a purpoſe, to render his 
work as complete as poſſible. Chance having therefore lead me 
to caſt my eye, while I was at Cheltenham, upon an advertiſement 
in the Glouceſter Journal, of the i 5 inſtant; wherein you announce 
an intention of publiſhing an Eſſay on the Life and Character of 
that great lawyer, the late Earl of Hardwicke, whoſe inflexible 
integrity and eminent abilities gave a luſtre ſo many years to the 
courts of law and equity, wherein he practiſed at the bar, and 
afterwards preſided in Weſtminſter hall; and there being now- but 
very few living, who had any relation to-theſe courts, that-are 
1 | | capable 


.. 
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capable of tracin g the perſonal knowledge and remembrance of him, 
ſo far back as myſelf, I flatter myſelf it may poſſibly not be unac. 
ceptable to you, to be made acquainted with a few anecdotes relative 
to the late Earl of Hardwicke, which may not have come to your 
knowledge from any other quarter; and which is my only induce- 
ment for furniſhing you with the following particulars. | 


Mf. Philip Yorke was the ſon (and I believe the only. ſou) of 
an eminent attorney, at Dover, .in Kent, who, after giving him a 
proper education, and intending him for the Bar, very judiciouſly 
placed him with a Mr. Salkeld, a law-agent, in the Temple; at 
| that time a man of the firſt character for abilities and buſineſs of 
any in his profeſſion; and not with Sergeant Salkeld, as milrepre- 
ſented in the Biographica Britannica. And it is no leſs true, than 
it was an extraordinary circumſtance, that this Mr. Salkeld had, 
in his office, nearly about the ſame time, for the Uke purpoſe, 
Mr. Jocelyn, Lord Chancellor of Ireland; Mr. Parker, who was 
_ afterwards Sir Thomas Parker, and lived to be many years Lord 
Chief Baron of the court of Exchequer ; as alſo Mr. John . 
afterwards * John ee who died Maſter of the Rolls. 


Mr. Yorke, by his uncommon alfduity ind; attention made 
himſelf thoroughly acquainted with the grounds and principles of 
the common law; and having been entered a ſtudent in the Tem- 
ple, he regularly attended the Court of King's Bench, for the 
purpoſe of being called to the Bar, and in order thereto, it being 
neceſſary for him to keep commons, by dining i in the Temple- 

| hall, 
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hall he had the good fortune, by that means, to become acquainted 
with Mr. Parker, the fon of Lord Macclesfield, then Chief- 
Juſtice, who was at that time a ſtudent alſo at the Temple; ſuch 
an acquaintance ſoon proved a very favourable circumſtance to 
Mr. Yorke; for, upon the Chief- Juſtice aſking his ſon, Mr. Parker, 
whether he had made any and what acquaintance among the young 
men of his own ſtanding, Mr. Parker took occaſion to tell his 
father, that he had contracted an intimacy with Mr. Philip Yorke, 
whom he repreſented to his father to be not only a very agreeable 


companion, but a very intelligent young man; upon which the 


Chief- Juſtice, being naturally pleaſed with his ſon's having made 


ſo good a choice of a companion, told him, he ſhould be glad to fee 
Mr. Yorke, and to bring him to dine with him; which Mr. Parker 
ſoon afterwards did. So fortunate an introduction, as well may 
be imagined, ſoon enabled a young man of Mr. Yorke's prudence 
and abilities to recommend himſelf to the eſteem and regard, and 
| conſequently to the friendſhip, of Lord Macclesfield, which con- 
tinued without interruption ſo long as his Lordſhip lived; who 
took every occaſion that offered to diſtinguiſh Mr. Yorke as his 
particular favourite, as well when he preſided in the Court of King' $ 
Bench, as afterwards in the Court of Chancery, when he became 
Lord High Chancellor of Great-Britain; and when Lord Mac- 
clesfield | was ſo unfortunate as to be impeached by the Houſe of 
Commons, on account of ſome miſdemeanor in the execution of 
his office, Mr. Yorke, who was at that time Attorney General, 
and knighted, was ſo ſenſible of his obligations to his Lordſhip, 
that he got himſelf excuſed, though not without ſome difficulty, 
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5 BENTHAM LETTER RELATIVE 10 
from being appointed one of the managers, for carrying on the 
| eee in Fan of the impeachment. | 


Mr. Yorke, by 1 means of his own merit, and the countenance 
bs was known to have from the court, made ſo rapid a progreſs 
in his profeſſion, that he had ſoon as-much buſineſs. as he could 
well go through with ; which gave occaſion to Judge Powis to 
make him a compliment, that in the manner it was made, ter- 
minated more to Mr. Yorke's credit, as a young man of ready wit, 
than to the Judge's good ſenſe, The affair was this — Mr. Juſtice 
Powis, who had been trying cauſes at ſome one of the aſſizes, in 
the circuit he went, being at dinner, and ſeveral. of the counſel 
with him, amongſt whom was Mr. Yorke, took occaſion to make 
Mr. Yorke ſome compliment, by telling him, he could not but be 
greatly ſurprized at his having acquired ſo great a ſhare of buſineſs 
for ſo young a man; and faid to him, Mr. Yorke, I cannot 
« well account for your having ſo much buſineſs, conſidering how | 
* ſhort a time you have been at the Bar; I humbly conceive” 
(continued the Judge) “you muſt have publiſhed ſome book, or are 
about publiſhing ſomething ; for look. you, do you ſee, there 
4 1s ſcarcely a. cauſe before the court but you are employed i in it, 
. on one ſide or other; I ſhould therefore be glad to know, 
Th NM. Yorke, whether this i is the caſe.” Such a curious way of 
accounting for Mr. Yorke 8 run of buſineſs could not but force a 
ſmile from him; 3 and it determined him to make the Judge ſuch 2 
reply. as might put an end to ſo fulſome a compliment; he there- 
| fore told the Judge, he. had indeed ſome thoughts. of. p liſhi 


"©. . 
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book, but that he had made no progreſs in it as yet; at which, the 
Judge pleaſing himſelf for having made fo happy a (diſcovery, be- 
came importunate with Mr. Yorke to let him know the ſubject of 
this book; which put him upon telling the Judge, that he had 
thoughts of publiſhing Cook upon Littleton in verſe ; but that he 
had gone but a very little way in it; this however tickled the 
Judge's curioſity ſtill more; and telling Mr. Yorke, that it was 
ſomething ſo new, and muſt be ſo entertaining, he begged him to 
oblige him with the recital of a few of the verſes; when Mr. Yorke, 
finding the Judge would not drop the ſubject, bethought him- 
ſelf he could not get rid of it better than by giving,” by way of a 
ſpecimen, ſomething in the Judge's own words, and introducing 
the phraſes he himſelf was in the habit of making uſe of upon all 
occaſions, let the ſubject be what it would. Therefore, acoom- 
panying what he intended to ſay, with ſome excuſes for com- 
plying with the Judge's requeſt, Mr. Yorke began with reciting, 
as he pretended, the following verſes ; viz. | 


« He that holdeth his lands in fee, | 
Need neither to quake nor to ſhiver; - 
« I humbly, conceive, for look, do you ſee, 


e They are his and his heirs for ever.“ 


Such a ſpecimen as this, it may eaſily be conceived, was enough 
to fatisfy the Judge; but however that might be, the reſt of the 
company could not but be under ſome difficulty to refrain from 
laughter: and i it ſerves at leaſt to prove, that Mr. Yorke had a 


ready wit, and a good deal of pleaſantry about him. 
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It was Powis's misfortune to be ſo addicted to blunders, that 
. the late Duke of Wharton, who was the brighteſt genius perhaps 
of the age wherein he lived, though unhappily for himſelf and his 
country, he was at the ſame time the moſt profligate of mankind, 
took occaſion to introduce Judge Powis into a lampoon; wherein 
the Duke was very ſevere on ſeveral of the Judges of that time : 
He was however not wanting in doing * to the character of 
| ſuch of them as were deſerving. 


I have not the poem by me, nor can I pretend to remember the 
whole of it, it being now above forty years fince I read or have 
ſeen any thing of it; but ſome of the verſes are ſtill freſh in my 
memory, and particularly what related to Judge Powis, with re- 

| gard to whom the Duke ſays : 


ee When Powis ſums up a cauſe without a blunder, 
ce And honeſt Price ſhall trim and truckle under; 
« When Eyre his haughtineſs ſhall lay aſide, 
« And Tracey's gen'rous foul ſhall ſwell with pride; 


—— — «@ ww u ( a= (wn wu tw ww 


And, as I aner the Duke concluded the whole of his | 8802 
with the N 2 58 | 


« And High of love and politics no more.” 


Mr. Yorke, as he was poſſeſſed of great convivial pleaſantry, to 


relieve bumſelt under the preſſure of buſinels in in ws Proſeſion, and 
his 


„5 — 
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his engagements in public affairs, even when he became Sir Philip 


Yorke, and his. Majeſty's Attorney General, would ſometimes - 


enjoy himſelf in the company of men of genius, like himſelf; 

and once, upon his dining with Mr. Taylor, (commonly called 
Joe Taylor of Bridewell, then member of parliament for the 
borough of Petersfield, in Hampſhire) at his houſe at Stanmore, 
in Middleſex, where Lord Bolingbroke made one of the company, 
his Lordſhip took occaſion jocularly to aſk Sir Philip Yorke, 


whether he was never a rake in his younger days. Sir Philip's 
reply was, that he muſt confeſs he never was a rake, for that 


indeed he was ſo early immerſed in buſineſs, that he never had 
any time to be one; upon which Lord Bolingbroke expreſſed him- 
ſelf to be not a little pleaſed with the reaſon Sir Philip had given 
him; for, ſaid his Lordſhip, he was perſuaded no one could ever 
diſtinguiſh himſelf, and make his way in life in the manner Sir 


Philip had done, unleſs he had been a rake, or at leaſt had the 


ſceds of a rake in him. Such a compliment as this, however 
Lord Bolingbroke might apply it to Sir Philip Yorke, yet the 
reſt of the company preſent could not but underſtand it with a 
view of making a ſtill greater compliment upon himſelf, as ſhining 


abilities and rakery were ſo conſpicuouſly united in Lord Boling- 


broke's own character. This account of the converſation that paſſed 
between him and the late Lord Hardwicke I had from Mr. Taylor | 
himſelf, at whoſe e and in whoſe company it happened. 


At the time Sir Philip Vorke was Attorney General, Mr. Talbot | 


was Solicitor General, and Lad King was Lord Chancellor, who 
FA 8 had 


0 
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had been advanced to that high office, from being Chief Juſtice 
of the Common Pleas, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf for having 
been not only a very able common lawyer, but alſo a good divine; 
he became however. ſo far advanced in years, when he held fa 
Seals, as Chancellor, that he often dozed over his cauſes when 
upon the Bench ; a circumſtence which I myſelf well remember 
was the caſe; but it was no prejudice to the ſuitors; for Sir Philip 
Yorke and Mr. Talbot were both men of ſuch good principles and 
ſtrict integrity, and had always ſo good an underſtanding with one 
another, that although they were frequently and almoſt always 
concerned for oppoſite parties in the ſame cauſe, yet the merits of 
the cauſe were no ſooner fully ſtated to the court but they were 
ſenſible on which ſide the right lay; and accordingly the one or the 
other of thoſe two great men took occaſion to ſtate the matter 
briefly to his Lordſhip, and inſtruct the Regiſter in what manner 
to minute the heads of the decree, ſo as that ſtrict juſtice might 
be done; and ſo great was the friendſhip ſubſiſting between them, 
that when it happened that the place of Chief Juſtice of the court 
of King's Bench became vacant, by the death of Lord Raymond, 
and likewiſe that of Lord Chancellor by the death of Lord King, 
although Sir Philip Yorke, then Attorney General, was conſidered 
as ſuch to be entitled to the Seals, in preference to Mr. Talbot; 
yet, the latter having confined himſelf very early to the practice 
of the court of Chancery, and not having been much converſant in 
the practice of the courts of common law, he thought himiclf not 


20 N 81555 to preſide i in the court of King's Bench, on 
which 
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which account, Sir Philip Yorke being equally competent to preſide - 
either in that court or the court of Chancery, it was agreed between 
them, that Sir Philip ſhould wave his pretenſions in favour of 
Mr. Talbot; and the King and the Miniſtry ſo well approved of 
it, that it was ſettled among them, that Sir Philip Vorke ſhould 
have the place of Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, and ſhould 
have two thouſand pounds a. year added to his falary, as Chief 
Juſtice; which however Sir Philip, to his honour, - refuſed to 

accept, without its being made permanent to the office of Chief 
Juſtice of that court, by being ſecured to his ſucceſſors; and upon 
theſe terms the Seals were delivered to Mr. Talbot. In conſe- 
quence of which Sir Philip Yorke was created Lord Hardwicke, 
and Mr. Talbot Lord Talbot. | 


Lord Talbot enjoying his high office but a very few years, which 
he held with the higheſt reputation till his death, occaſioned by a 
polypus at his heart, all men's eyes were immediately turned to- 


wards Lord Hardwicke, as his ſucceſſor; to whom the King 85 


thereupon delivered the Seals ; and to do the greater honour to his 
Lordſhip, Sir Robert Walpole, then prime Miniſter, the then 


Lord Preſident of the Council, and ſeveral others of the greateſt 


officers of the ſtate attended him into the court of Chancery, while 
he took his oath of office and his ſeat therein; and I well re- 
member being preſent in Weſtminſter-hall upon that day, and 
ſeeing his Lordſhip afterwards going out of the court of Chancery, 
from ſitting as Chancellor, into the court of King's Bench, where 
he fat as Lord Chief Juſtice of that court, to give his opinion im a 
| | _ -  caule 
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cauſe of ſome conſequence, which had been argued before him 


there; ſo that it may very truly be faid, that he preſided on one 
and the fame day in the two higheſt courts of law and equity in 


Weſtminſter- hall. 


Many years after he had the Seals, Lord Hardwicke was advanced 
to the dignity of Earl Hardwicke and Viſcount Royſton, and held 
them for near twenty years with the higheſt reputation to himſelf 


and benefit of his country; in all which time his ſtrength and 


judgment, his great knowledge of the law, his evenneſs of temper, - 
which was never known to be ruffled or diſcompoſed; and his 


affability, condeſcenſion, and courteſy to all about him, gained him 


the love and admiration of every one that had occafion to attend 


| 


the court wherein he preſided, 


At length, perceiving or imagining he perceived his faculties. 
growing rather impaired, he thought proper to reſign the Seals; 


and accordingly waited upon the King, and delivered them into his 
Majeſty's own hands. 


Upon which a droll circumſtance happened the firſt time of his 


Lordſhip's going to court on a levee day, after having reſigned the 
Seals, when advancing near the perſon of the King, and converſing 
familiarly with ſeveral of the Miniſtry about him, in the manner 
he had been accuſtomed to do; but appearing as a private: gentle- 
man, without his gown and the purſe, the uſual inſignia that had 
n bim in his office of Chancellor, the King abſolutely 


did 


| ey wth. "I iy . . 
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did not know him, and aſked the Lord then in waiting who that 
gentleman was; upon which, being told it was the Earl of Hard- | 
wicke, his Majeſty's late Chancellor, the King was quite ſurprized 
at his own want of recollection of one who had been in the habit 
of attending him near twenty years together, and immediately ac- 
coſted his Lordſhip with-a ſmile, and. made him a very obliging 
apology upon the occaſion; the obſervation of which was a matter 
of pleaſantry to all the company then in the drawing>room. 


As the late Lord Hardwicke married a daughter of Charles 
Cocks, eſq. of Worceſterſhire, which lady was a neice of Lord 
Somers, I preſume it may be a circumſtance that has given you 
occaſion to connect what you have to write of the lives of thoſe two 
great men with your intended Hiſtory of that county ; and being 
perſuaded you are well acquainted with the ſeveral branches of the 
late Earl of Hardwicke's own family, I have ſaid nothing relative 
to them, although, Sir Joſeph Yorke, his third ſon, now Lord 
Dover, as well as the honourable Mr. John Yorke, another of his 
ſons, I have the honour to be perſonally acquainted with ; the | 
former had been above thirty years reſident Ambaſſador at the 
Hague, from the Britiſh Court to the States General; and under 
many critical occurrences, which, during ſo long a ſeries, gave 
him frequent occaſion to exerciſe his judgment, he always acquitted 
himſelf to the entire ſatis faction of his ſovereign, and for the be- 
nefit of his country. Of which his preſent Majeſty was ſo ſenſible, 
that the honour of peerage, conferred on Sir Joſeph Yorke, pro- 1 
ceeded from the King's own mere motion, without the leaſt ſoli· | 


citation 
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citation from any. one whatever. A circumſtance that greatly en- 
hanced the value of it, as it cou -not but render it ſtill more 
grateful to his Lordſhip to receive, in in ſuch a manner, ſo diſtin- 
guithed a mark of approbation and regard from a Prince, who has 
been ever known to take pleaſure in rewarding thoſe that , have 
been peculiarly deſervin 8 of his  ropal Kavours 


If you ſhall think any of theſe particulars T have mentioned 
herein, worthy to be introduced into your intended publication, 
you will keep this letter, otherwiſe be pleaſed to return it to 
$12.4 
4” = 


Tour moſt obedient ſervant, 


BATH, Jeremiaſi Bentham. 


SEPT. 30, 1788, 


P. S. Iam at preſent at Bath, but my houſe is in Queen's Square 
Place, St. James s- Park, Weſtminſter, 


| VO TB. 

THE very ſenſible and reſpectable writer of this letter is ſtill living, 
and although he is now in the eightieth year of his age, is remarkable for 
having all the faculties of his mind and body, together with his ſpirits, as 
little impaired by time as can well be imagined of any one, and which is 
in ſome meaſure imputable to the air and exerciſe he has the advantage of 
taking in St. James's park, where he has lived theſe five and twenty years 


in one houſe; which, together with ſeveral others, that form one ſide of his 


garden belonging to it, he purchaſed many years ago, and were formerly 
the eſtate of Milton the poet; one of which had a door into the park, and 
was the houſe wherein Milton himſelf reſided, while he compoſed his im- 
mortal poem-of Paradiſe Loſt, as is mentioned in the Bibliotheca Britanica. 
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WHEN Vork - to heaven ſhall Iiſt one folemn eyes. 


And love his wife above adultery; 
When godlineſs to gain ſhall be preferr'd 


Buy more than one of the right reverend herd; 


When Parker ſhall pronounce one right decree, 
And Hungerford refuſe his double fee; 
When Pratt with juſtice ſhall diſpenſe the laws, 


And King impartially decide a cauſe; 


When Tracey's gen'rous ſoul ſhall ſwell with pride, 
And Eyre his haughtineſs ſhall lay aſide ; 

When honeſt Price ſhall trim and truckle under, 
And Powis ſum a cauſe without a blunder; 
When Page one uncorrupted finger ſhows, 

And Forteſcue deſerves another noſe ; 

Then ſhall I ceaſe my charmer to adore, 

And think of love and politics no more. 


* Blackburne, archbiſhop of Yorks 


DUKE WHARTON, | 


QF WHICH MENTION IS MADE IN THIS LETTER, I HERE: 
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To RICHARD COOKSEY, 27 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


S I R, 
AVING met with an advertiſement, wherein you mention- 
a deſign of giving an Eſſay on the Life of Philip Earl of 
Hardwicke, ih your propoſed Hiſtory of Worceſterſhire, and in- 
viting any information on that ſubje&, I fend you what occurs to. 
the recollection of an old man of the law, who knew him well; 
of which you need not doubt the authenticity; * let me remind: 


you of your duty as an hiſtorian: REO 


Ne quid. falſi dicere PE 
Ne quid veri non audeat. 


Be not therefore afraid of inſerting the truths I ſhall from time to- 
time ſend to you, as they ſhall occur to my recollection, and I find: 
time to put them on paper; they will not, I profeſs, tend to flatter 
his Lordſhip's memory, or pay court to his illuſtrious deſcendants, 
but may be proper to be known and tranſmitted to poſterity for 

| | the 
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| | the purpoſe of forming Aa right judgment of the real charaQer of 


the man you-undertake to delineate and exhibit to the public. It 
is your duty to repreſent him as he really was, without the flattery 
and embelliſhment which the biographers of eminent men generally 
pay to their ſubject. A good Painter is to draw a likeneſs of the 
a W the features may be harſh and H 


He was born at Dover, i in Kent, in the year 1696. That he 
was literally the founder of his family and fortunes redounds to his 
honour rather than his diſpraiſe; and therefore it is no diſparage- 
ment to relate what is the undoubted fact, that his father was an 
attorney of no great eminence or poſſeſſions, indeed reduced, at 
laſt to ſuch indigence, as drove him to deſpair and fuicide. Of this 
circumſtance his ſon Charles (a man highly accompliſhed in mind 
and manners, and of feelings moſt exquiſitely delicate) was once 
cruelly reminded by a witneſs in a Kentiſh cauſe. The father how. 
ever was attentive to the well ſettling and providing for his family; 
Having married his two daughters, one to Mr. Billin gſley, a diſſenting 
miniſter, brothez to the printer; and another to Mr. Jones, who 

proving unfortunate in buſineſs, lived for many years, and at laſt died, 
in the King's Bench priſon, he prevailed on his agent, Mr. Salkeld, 
of Brook-ſtreet, Holborn, to take his only fon Philip as his clerk; 
though his mother, a rigid preſbyterian, oppoſed it very much, and 
wiſhed her ſon to be put apprentice to ſome honefter trade, as ſhe 
expreſſed it. This domeſtic diſtreſs, experienced and ſeverely felt in | 
his early years, narrowed his mind, and infected it with a love of 
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money, which was his conſtant bias and blemiſh through life; and of 
which he could not diveſt himſelf when poſſeſſed of near a million. 


During his clerkſhip he applied himſelf to buſineſs with un- 
common diligence, and gained the entire good will and eſteem of 
his maſter ;} who, obſerving in him abilities and application that 
prognoſticated his future eminence,. entered him as a ſtudent in the 
Temple, and ſuffered him to dine in the hall during the terms. 
But his miſtreſs, a notable woman, thinking ſhe might take ſuch, 
liberties. with a gratis-clerk, uſed frequently to ſend him from his 
buſineſs, on family errands, and to fetch in little neceſſaries from. 
Covent-garden and other markets. This, when he became a fa- 
vourite with his maſter, and entruſted with his buſineſs and caſh, b 
he thouglit an indignity, and got rid of it by a ſtratagem, which 
prevented complaints or expoſtulation. In his accounts with his 
maſter there frequently occurred coach-hire for roots of celery and 


turnips from Covent- garden, and a barrel of oiſters from the 
fiſhmongers, &c. which Mr. Salkeld obſerving, and urging on 


his wife the impropriety and ill houſewifery of ſuch a Pony n 


an end to it. 


Mr. Salkeld, who was very eminent in his profeſſion, as an 


attorney, and much eſteemed by Lord Chief Juſtice Parker, was 
one day aſked by his Lordſhip, if he could recommend to him a 


young man, decent and intelligent, to ſerve as a ſort of law tutor 
to his ſons, and aſſiſt and direct them in their ſtudies. He recom- 


mended this his clerk in the warmeſt terms, and he was immediately 
em 3 
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employed in that capacity; which he diſcharged ſo much to the 
ſatisfaction of the Chief Juſtice, that he ſoon became a favourite, 
and was diſtinguiſhed by every private and public mark of his ap- 
probation and regard. Inſomuch, that upon Mr. Yorke's being 
called to the bar, and Lord Parker Being made Chancellor and Earl 

of Macclesfield, his partiality to ſo young a pleader, and the par. 
ticular attention paid to him, gave great offence to many of the 
old practitioners in that court. Sergeant Pengelly in particular was 
ſo difguſted at frequently hearing the Chancellor obſerve, that what 
Mr. Yorke ſaid had not been anſivered, that he one day threw up 
his brief, and declared he would no more attend a court where he 
found Mr. Yorke was not to be anſwered, His reſentment, joined 
with that of others in the ſame ſituation, brought upon the Chan- 
cellor that inveſtigation of his private management and the abuſfs 
committed or connived at by him, in his appointment of the officers 
of his court, which terminated in his impeachment and conviction. 


This extraordinary attention to his favourite, and eſpecially when 
he was fetched from his firſt circuit, in the year 1719, and made 
Solicitor General, when he was ſcarce twenty-nine years of age, 
over the heads of many able and eminent counſel, was well near 


being as fatal to Mr. Yorke as his patron. 


From the precedency annexed to that poſt, he was to take the 
lead, and conduct all the cauſes he was employed in. The ſuitors | 
at firſt heſitated at committing themſelves to ſo young and. inex- 
| petienced an advocate; and he was, on that account, leſt out of 


% 


of attornies, with whom he was as much a favourite as with the 
Chancellor, his own indefatigable induſtry and application, the 


gentleneſs of his manners, and inſinuating complacency of his 


addreſs, ſoon getting the better of thoſe prejudices, he rapidly 


came into full buſineſs at the Bar; and the ſtorm, raiſed by his 


premature promotion, tell wholly on his patron; of whoſe diſtreſs 


he ſeems to have ſtood a ſilent and unconcerned ſpectator, though | 


then Attorney General, member of parliament, and Privy Coun- 


{cllor ; and his uncle, Sir Joſeph Jekyl, was Firſt Commiſſioner, 


with Sir Jeffery Gilbert and Sir Robert Raymond, to whom the 


Seals were committed on his reſignation. 


Willes, afterwards Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, uſed 
often to relate a circumſtance not much to the honour of Mr. Yorke 
in their younger days. They began their profeſſional career about 


the ſame time, but purſued it in a courſe and with a termination 


directly oppoſite each other; the one always cool, collected, and 


ſedate; the other impetuous, inconſiderate, and eager. Mr. Vorke 


never ſaid or did a fooliſh thing; Willes, though with equal, if 


not ſuperior parts, was for ever guilty of both. He was not how- 


ever wanting in paying proper court to the head of the law at that” 
time, and flattered himſelf that he ſtood fair in the opinion and fayour 


of Lord Macclesfield. But on a ſudden he perceived a total change 


in the countenance. and conduct of that great man to him, and that 


he was treated on all occaſions With evident marks of flight and 


_ diſpleaſure. Willes was warm and pertinacious in his proteſtations 


L : of 
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moſt of the important cauſes then depending. But the prevalence 
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of never having deſerved, in thought, word, or deed, the diſplea- 
ſure he lamented having incurred, and infiſted on knowing the 
charge againſt him and his accuſers. The latter the Chancellor 
peremptorily refuſed; but in compliance with his importunity as 
to the firſt, gave him a paper, containing the ſubſtance of a con- 
verſation, wherein Willes, in the gaiety of his heart, had treated 
the character and conduct of that great man with ſuch pleaſantry 
of ridicule, and alluſions to groſs circumſtances and facts, as were 
indeed grounds for offence and reſentment, and much the more, 
for that they were incontrovertibly true. "This betraying what 
| had paſt in unbent, unguarded, and private converſation, Willes 
put to the ſcore of Mr. Yorke, who was one of the company, 
wherein he could not but recolle& he had committed himſelf with 
fo little caution ; and was one ſource of the habits of ill will in 
which they lived during moſt of their time. Never was a more 
complete contraſt of characters exhibited than that of thoſe two 
contemporaries and law rivals, nor ſtronger proof of the ſuperiority 
of prudence and temper over parts, and an enterpriſing activity 
of mind. Each had their fortunes to make by their profeſſion: 
Willes, at ſetting out, had the advantage in paternal property, and 
2 liberal education, having been fellow of All-Souls college, Ox- 
ford; yet, when arrived at the poſt of Attorney-General, though 
their practice had been nearly equally productive to both, Mr. 
Yorke was worth upwards of fifty thouſand pounds; and the 
other, by Sout!: Sea loſſes and other projects, above ten thouſand 


pounds in debt. Vhen Lord Macclesfield's patronage ceaſed to 
| | | | be 
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be uſeful to Mr. Yorke, he cultivated and obtained that of the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, in its fulleſt extent, and. preſerved it through 
his life. This proved infinitely more beneficial to him, than the 
friendſhip of the Prince of Wales, Sir Robert Walpole, and Lord 
Granyille, by whom he was cordially beloved, did, to Willes. The 

one Was never at any trouble or expence in his elections to parlia- 8 
ment, the Duke conſtantly returning him for one or other of his 
boroughs, whilſt Willes was frequently employed to harraſs the 
active members of the. Miniſter, and give them oppoſition in their 
elections, at an expence not always repaid him. Thus, in the 
year 1734, Willes, then Attorney General, was ſent to Worceſ- 
ter, to oppoſe Mr. Sandys, the plodding, pains-taking ſecond of 
Mr. Pulteney ; and to whom Sir Robert Walpole bore the moſt 
decided averſion ; by this he was much money out of pocket, and 
it fixed on him the reſentment of the party; whilſt Lord Hard- 
wicke, by every ciyility and private gratification, had ſo ingratiated 
himſeif with the oppoſers of Sir Robert, who always conſidered 
his fall from power, and the loſs of his majority in the houſe cf 
commons, in the year 1742, more owing to the ſecret practices 
of his pretended friends, the Duke of Newcaſtle and Lord Hard- 
wicke (Who were the only gainers in that change of miniſtry) 
than to the efforts of his enemies. The Chancellor retained, un- 


diminiſhed, and in full force, the powers of the law department; 


diſpoſing of its honours and preferments, and prevented the crea- 
tion of law lords, whereby his power if the houſe of Lords, he 
apprehended, might be diminiſhed. The peerages of Lea, Rider, 
| Willes, and even of Parker, Chief Baron, though acknowledged 
ES. a due 
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due to their long ſervices of the ſtate, were delayed or denied. 
Thus he remained the ſole law lord during the whole time of his 
Chancellorſhip, which makes a great drawback from the panegyric 
of his flatterers, that no decree of his was ever appealed from, 
It was evident, that to appeal from a decree of Lord Hardwicke 
to the houſe of Lords, was an appeal to himſelf. Indeed, his prac- 
tice in the court of C hancery, for which he is applauded as having 
introduced a regular ſyſtem, was ſuch as precluded all pretences for 
appeals or complaint. His decrees were very few, in compariſon 
to the many cauſes that came under diſcuſſion in that court, in his 


time. The hearings, re-hearings, references to maſters, reports, 


and exceptions to thoſe reports, exorbitant fees to counſel, and the 


length of time to which every cauſe was protracted, made the 
ſuitors weary, and glad to ſubmit to any decree ſuggeſted and agreed 
upon by their counſel, in which neither party could complain of 
being aggrieved by the Judge of the court. In this plenitude of 
law power he continued till the year 1746, when the miniſterial 


ſyſtem of his Lordſhip and his friends, the Pelhams, met with a 


Night ſhock, and was nzarly deranged, by an effort, made by the 


good old King, to deliver himſelf from a weak, ſelfiſh, and corrupt 
adminiſtration, His Majeſty wiſhed to put the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of his able, ſpirited friend, Lord Granville, 
and appointed him Secretary of State. The time was ill choſen : 
a rebellion, formidable only by the weakneſs with which it bad 
been at firſt oppoſed, was ſtill unquelled. The good King's favou- 


rite ſon, abſcnt in purſuit of the diſtant enemy, a total defection 


and abdication of all his other miniſters and ſervants had not been 


foreſeen 
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foreſeen or apprehended at ſuch a criſis, and for ſuch a cauſe. The 
reſignations began with Mr. Pelham, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the whole Board of Treaſury, and would have been followed 
the next day by that of the Duke of Newcaſtle, Lord Chancellor, 
and all the great officers of ſtate. Even Winnington, the Pay- 
maſter, whom the King and Lord Granville perſonally loved, 
came to reſign ; ſo prevalent and invincible did this combination 
appear to him, that he faid, © the only way to keep his place, he 
« ſaw, was to give it up.” Every one knows the confuſion and 
danger that muſt have attended this meaſure was prevented only by 
the magnanimity of Lord Granville, who inſiſted on the King's 
ſubmitting, and renouncing his appointment. This event proved 
fortunate only to a Doctor Birch, who ought to have been pre- 
ferred by the Chancellor long before. A more amiable, worthy, 
mended often and moſt earneſtly to the Chancellor by his ſons, with 


and indefatigable man in the literary world never exiſted. Recom- 


whom he lived in habits of the mot perfect friendſhip, * 7 5 


he had inſulted by the offer of a preſerment in Wales of thirty 
pounds a year. This good man he ſent to on the day he was about 
to reſign, and gave him the living of St. Margaret Pattens, Fen- 
church- ſtreet, then fortunately vacant. But for this circumſtance 
the good Doctor might have much longer remained unprovided 
for, as his Lordſhip, in the difpoſal of church preferments, had 
chiefly in view the ſtrengthening and extending his attachments, 
by obliging- the great men who applied to him for them. Few 
were conferred as rewards of learning or merit during the whole 


time of his being Chancellor, He even made a merit of providing 
for 
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for his own and his lady's relations with a very ſparing hand, pre- 


tending to have laid down a rule, never to give more than one living 


to one perſon. Even his brother-in-law, Billingſley, lived and died 
upon the rectory of - - in Oxfordſhire, from which he derived 


little more emolument than he received before from the diſſenting 


_ congregation, at Dover, of which he was miniſter. He indeed 


conferred two preferments, the vicarage. of St. Martin and the 


prebendary of Rocheſter, on a moſt amiable and worthy divine ; 
whoſe character is ſo juſtly and elegantly expreſſed in the inſcrip- 


tion, on a monument, erected to his memory, in the abbey- 
church, at Bath, that I cannot refrain tranſmitting you a copy 


of it. 


On a black Marble Monument, with white Tablet. 


To the memory of E RASMUS SAUNDERS, D.D. vicar of 
St. Martin's in the Fields and prebendary of the cathedral church of Ro- 
cheſter. His life was an example of the moſt extenſive benevolence, joined 
to the practice of every religious and ſocial duty: his death a leſſon of that 
compoſure and reſignation, which the hope of immortality, grounded on 
a well ſpent life, could alone inſpire. He died, December 29, 1775, in 
the ſixty-ninth year of his age. Fer 


If gentleſt manners, ſweet good-natur'd eaſe, 

If placid virtue, with ſtrong ſenſe, can pleaſe ; 
Here, reader, pauſe, nor check the ſwelling ſigh, 
Nor ſtop the tear, which burſting to the eye, 
Will mourn with me, they were not longer giv'n, 
To bleſs the earth, and ſeek a later heav'n. 50 
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But I muſt obſerve to you, that theſe emanations of his Lordſhip's 
favour were not conferred on the good Doctor from any attention to 
the amiable qualities juſtly aſcribed to him in this epitaph. The 
truth is, that a canonry of Windſor, which he had obtained, by 
the favour of the Duke of Marlborough, being thought a more 


cligible and proper ſituation for Mr. James Yorke, who had lately 


entered into holy orders, and whoſe name I mention with reverence 
and reſpe&, than the much more lucrative living of St. Martin's, 
then vacant, the Doctor was prevailed upon to make the exchange, 
and thereby forfeited tne favour, and loſt the patronage, of that 
noble family; which ever aſter embittered, and indeed ſhortened 
the life of a man, who, but for this falſe ſtep, might. have been 
advanced to the higheſt ſtation of the church; to which his ſuc- 


ceſſor in that patronage, at preſent does honour. Another very _ 


worthy and learned divine, to whom, in 1738, he gave the living 
of St. George, Southwark, from motives which did him honour, 


having declined the proffer of marrying a Mrs. Jones, his Lords. 


ſhip's own ſiſter, whoſe huſband died in the King's Bench priſon 


about that time; and who, by a conſtant attendance on him, had 


acquired habits which rendered her not a proper conſort for a cler= 


gyman, could never obtain any farther preſerment from his Lord- 


hip, though what he gave him amounted not to the value of the 
fellowſhip of Merton College, which he quitted on the proſpect 
of ſuch a promiſing patronage. Except in theſe inſtances, ſcarce 
one of the many livings and preferments in his diſpoſal appear to 
have been given either in reward of merit, or from private or per- 


ſonal favour. They were made to ſerve his great view of ex- 


tending - 
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tending his influence and ingratiating himſelf with the powerful 


families of the party he was connected with, and who divided the 


right they aſſumed of recommendation to church preferments into 
cantonments of the counties they poſſeſſed, and withed to preſide 


over and govern. By this management, and the moſt inſinuating 


arts of addreſs, and command of temper, which he poſſeſſed in 
the higheſt degree, his influence and weight in boch houſes of 
parliament was immenſe, and far beyond what was ever before 
enjoyed by any man in his ſtation, or in this country. Firmly 
united with the Pelhams, who, aſter Sir Robert Walpole's giving 
up the Treafury, had, by an union with the leaders of the pre- 
tended patriots of thoſe days, obtained a clear and deciſive ſuperio- 
rity in parliament, Lord Hardwicke, from being an excellent and 
attentive Chancellor, became, unhappily for his country, a politician 
and a firſt-rate Miniſter j in the ſucceeding arrangements. The event 
of 1746 had given that adminiſtration a complete command over 


their Sovereign; and the depravity and corruption that prevailed 


in the ſucceeding parliaments ſecured them from any control on 
that ſide; fo that for many years aſter the death of Mr. Pelham, 


in 1754, the whole power of the ſtate centered in the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, and his friend and director, Lord Hardwicke, without. 
whoſe advice and participation that Duke never made the leaſt 


movement. Under their auſpices were made the ſeveral alterations 


and arrangements of Miniſtry, in 1755 and 6. In thoſe, places . 


and penſions were diſtributed ſo liberally as to preclude almoſt any 


ſhadow of oppoſition, in either houſe of parliament, to any mea- 
ſures Government thought Proper to ad Nut theſe meaſures I 


proved 


Proved ſo weak, puſilanimous, and diſgraceful, as at length to rouſe 
| a ſpirit of reſentment and indignation in the people at large, This 

| alarmed the fears and apprehenſions of Lord Hardwicke, of which 
his nature was very ſuſceptible, and to which the great reſponſibility 


in which he and his connexions, particularly Lord ' Anſon, his 


ſon· in- law, ſtood; to whom the loſs of Minorca was generally im- 
puted, gave ſufficient foundation. Dreading the loud cry of the 
people for impeachments and enquiries into the authors of thoſe 


councils, which had brought the nation into ſuch a calamitous and 


deſperate ſituation, he wiſely ſhrunk from the ſtorm he thought he 
faw burſting on his head; and in 17 56 reſigned the Seals, as did Lord 
Anſon his office of firſt commiſſioner of the Admiralty. The Duke 
of Newcaſtle alſo quitted the Treaſury, ſo that for ſome time the 
kingdom was left without an adminiſtration at all. But leaving to 
writers of the general hiſtory of thoſe times a deſcription of the 
deplorable ſtate to which the country was then reduced, you wall 
confine yourſelf to the parts in which Lord Hardwicke ſtood con- 
ſpicuous. The marriage- act, whatever praiſe or diſpraiſe is an- 
nexed to it, was excluſively his own, The bill for general na- 


turalization of the Jews, enacted in one ſeſſion, and the repeal of 


it in the next, was a meaſure congenial to his principles and pu- 
filanimity, Theſe unpopular acts, his unremitted oppoſition. to 
every plan for eſtabliſhing a national militia, and the fetching a 
foreign force, to protect the country from an invaſion,” which he 

tircorouſly expected and dreaded, | had made him obnoxious above 
any other member of adminiſtration to the people at large, though. 
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2 [LETTER RELATIVE TO 
his power and influence in a houſe of commons, debaſed by the 
groſſeſt corruption, and loſt to all national and manly ſpirit, re- 
mained in its full force. By a happy coalition, which took place 
in 1757, wherein he and his colleague, the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
furniſhed their proſtitute majority to the friends and favourites of 


— 


the people, who enſured them fafety and indemnity; the threatened 


enquiries and cries for puniſhment of the delinquents were baffled 
and eluded, and the noble Duke and Lord Hardwicke again 
formed an arrangement of miniſtry perfectly to their own ſatiſ- 
faction and that of the public. In this tranſaction let me inform 
you of a manouvre of his Lordſhip, in his department of diſpoſer 
of law dignities, in which he gratified the malignity he had ever 


borne to Willes, by a ſtroke deciſive on his family and fortune. 
The latter, who had been appointed firſt commiſſioner of the 


Seals, during the ſhort abeyance of adminiſtration, and was con- 
ſidered and looked up to in the common courſe of ſuch events as 
the undoubted ſucceſſor to the office of Chancellor, thought he had 
diſarmed the effects of antient bickerings, by ſettling all the diſ- 


tribution of offices and emoluments of the court on Lord Hard- 


_ wicke's reſignation, to the entire ſatisfaction of his Lordſhip. Philip 


Cartaret Webb, whom he recommended even with tears to his 
ſucceſſors, was gratified to his utmoſt wiſh ; and the kindeſt coun- 
tenance of the court, promiſed and expreſſed to his ſon Charles, 
then young at the Bar. So far were matters ſettled, that a peerage, 
penſion, and tellerſhip of the Exchequer were agreed, as of courſe, 
to attend the appointment. What a blow did Willes feel when 

; | theſe 
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| theſe demands, as they were'called, having been repreſented to their 


ſovereign as unreaſonable and improper to be granted, occaſioned 


an enquiry whom elſe theſe negotiators of preferment had to re- 


commend. They immediately named Mr. Henley, who indeed 
did honour to the nomination ; and to the ſurpriſe of the world, 
and even of himſelf, he was nominated Keeper, as a man who 
ſlipulated for no conditions or emoluments, which are ſure to follow 


the appointment, as they did in this caſe. So much for Willes, 


who died ſoon after with a heart broken by the many mortifi- 


cations and diſappointments which the arts of his ſucceſsful rival 


and his own want of diſcretion through life had heaped upon him. 


The events of this year, 17 57, in which the national honour and 
againſt the weak and corrupt adminiſtration, to which they at- 
tributed the diſgraces and loſſes ſuſtained. in the Mediterranean and 
America, had well nigh proved fatal to the fortunes of Lord Hard- 
wicke and his ſon in law Lord Anſon, diſplayed the wiſe and 
politic conduct of the former in its greateſt luſtre, and raiſed his 
power and influence to an height beyond what they ever reached 


before or after that period. The good King, accuſtomed to ſubmit 


implicitly (after ſome impotent ſtruggles for employing in his ſer- 
yice the men he loved and lived with) to the dictates of the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, who was as implicitly directed by Lord Hardwicke, 
was induced by them to admit the. favourites of the people, 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, into the cabinet, and commit to them the 


abſolute management of the war and foreign affairs, 


M 9 | The 


vigour was ſunk to the loweſt pitch, and when popular reſentment 
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The nation at once, by a ſort of inherent elaſticity, recovered from 
the deſpondency into which it was ſunk, and diſplayed a ſpirit 
that, rebounding, roſe higher from its fall. All oppoſition in par- 
hament ceaſed, and a perfect unanimity prevailed through the 
kingdom. The new leaders brought with them the ſupport and 


countenance of all good men and real friends to their country; and 
diſdaining the traffic of jobs, or ſoliciting places and penſions for 
their adherents, left that field open to the old practitioners in thoſe 


arts, who were in poſſeſſion of that corrupt majority, now fo 
happily applied.. The whole ſubordinate arran gement of miniſtry 
in that year was made by Lord Hardwicke, whereby his ambition, 
as well as his reſentments, were fully gratified. Lord Anſon being 
reſtored to the head of the Admiralty, the offence, given by Mr. 
Ssandys having been one of the Board that had ſucceeded him, was 
puniſhed on the father. Lord Sandys, pleaſed with the diſtinction 
of being Speaker of the houſe of Lords, with a large ſclary, was 


difplaced without the leaſt previous notice or compliment, and 
having made himſelf neceſſitous by the expence of conſtant op- 


poſitions, whilft a commoner, with which Sir Robert Walpole 
treated him, as the motion maker of Mr. Pulteney, and by joining 
with him in a confiderable loan to the deceaſed Prince. of Wales, 


wholly loſt by his death, was compelled to ſubmit to accept a 


penſion from the Crown, by conſtantly declaring againſt the 
granting and accepting of which, he had obtained all his popularity. 
His entreaties to avoid this diſgrace, as he thought it, and that it 
might be covered by any nominal place of buſineſs, as chief - juſtice 
in 
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in eyre, chairman of committees, or the like, as it had been for ſome 
time, were ineffectual. He then begged the grant might ſpecify 
its being made in reward for ſervices performed, and payable at the 
Exchequer, not by Lord Gage, then pay-maſter of the penſions. 
This was granted him ; and he was told, he might draw up the 
preamble of his patent himſelf; which he did; and preferred 
being paid at the Exchequer, ſubject to the taxes, rather than as 
a penſioner, which would have been exempt from them. In vain 
did Lord Sandys plead, that it was the abſolute act of private 
friendſhip in Lord Winchelſea, who inſiſted on his ſon's being one 
of his Board ; — the offence was never forgiven, and that courtly 
connection, which had ſo long ſubſiſted between them to their 
mutual advantage and reciprocal benefit was wholly put an end 
to; and the pretended and once popular patriot ſunk into the de- 
graded penſioner of the Crown. 


Another large and liberal penſion was alſo beſtowed at this 
time on Mr. Mallock or Mallet, a Scotchman of no great reſpec- 
tability as a writer or a man. He was employed by Lord Hard- 
wicke, when the nation was exaſperated, by the ill ſucceſs of the 
beginning of the war, to turn the public reſentment and vengeance 
upon Byng ; which he attempted to do in an accuſation and ſevere 
invective againſt that Admiral, under the ſtyle and character of a 
Plain Man; a pamphlet diſperſed and circulated throughout the 
nation with great induſtry and ſome ſucceſs. For this ſeaſonable 
intervention and ſervice he had beſtowed on him an annual ſtipend, 
which he retained to his death. But if this be urged as an inſtance 

: of 
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of his Lordſhip's benevolence to men of genius, and patronage of 
literary merit, let it be recollected, that the ſame man, on his ſuc- 
ceeding Talbot, as Lord Chancellor, deprived Thomſon, a poet and 
patriot of the firſt claſs, of the place of Secretary of Briefs, which 
had been given him by his predeceſſor, and. was the poor poet's 
only ſubſiſtence and ſupport. - The indigence and diſtreſs to which 
he was hereby reduced was happily relieved ſome years after, by 


his friend, Lord Lyttleton, when he came into power. 


Many other inſtances of the plenitude of power poſſeſſed by 
Lord Hardwicke at this time I could enumerate to you, but will 
_ confine myſelf to one, involving an important tranſaction relative 
to his private and family concerns, and perhaps accounting for a 
public one not ſuſpected, or in the leaſt comprehended at that time 
or fince. To elucidate which I muſt enter rather minutely into 
his domeſtic affairs and connexions. A Mr. James Cocks, (the 
brother of his excellent lady) was the heir and ſucceſſor of the 
great Lord Somers, and poſſeſſed eſtates and acquiſitions. to a much 
greater amount, from his father, who married the ſiſter of that 
Lord, than from Lord Somers himſelf. He indeed made ſcarce 
any addition to his paternal eſtate (avarice, as Swift acknowledges, 
he had none) beyond the grants forced upon him by King William, 
of certain fee-farm rents and the manor of Rygate, in Surry. The 
value of the latter conſiſted chiefly in the influence annexed to it, 
on the election of two members, which that borough returns to 
parliament ; both of whom, after the decline of Alderman Par- 
Ions's intereſt there, were uniformly nominated by this family, no 
. other 
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other individual poſſeſſing property in the borough of weight ſuffi- 
cient to warrant any competition againſt the burgage tenures and 
manerial rights they were in poſſeſſion of. Mr. James Cocks, 
who was always one of the members, was a plain, honeſt, unam- 
bitious country gentleman; and by a ſecond marriage (the iſſue 
of his firſt, the ſole heir of the Bradford eſtate, being dead) with 
the only daughter of Lord Berkeley of Stretton, had a ſon, born 
in 1737; at this time a youth of the fineſt and moſt promiſing 
parts and amiable accompliſhments, much careſſed in the family 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and the playfellow of his chil- 
dren about the ſame age. His preſent Majeſty (if his memory 
fail him not) may recolle& the friend and favourite of his youth, 
his every evening almoſt being ſpent in play and boyiſh amuſements 
at Leiceſter-houſe. The Prince, who had a peculiar antipathy 
to the Chancellor, had given this youth unfavourable impreſſions 
of his uncle, and alarmed him with ſuſpicions of clandeſtine at- 
tempts to undermine his intereſt in this borough, 'and eſtabliſh 
a claim to a joint weight in the election of its repreſentatives ; of 
which one of his ſons had uſually, from their near relationſhip to 
the proprietor, been complimented with the nomination. Diſ- 
covering on enquiry, as he thought, ſome grounds for ſuch ſuſpi- | 
cions, and having rouſed his father, always extremely indolent and 
inattentive to buſineſs, into an alarm for the danger that threatened 
_ this his favourite property, he prevailed on him to throw into the 
fire a will he had made, whereby he had left the guardianſhip of this 
his ſon, and the management of his affairs, during his minority, 

| to 
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to Lord Hardwicke, and to make another, delegating that truſt 
to a young Worceſterſhire nobleman, of conſummate honour and 
N bright abilities, in conjunction with his own brother, a very honeſt, 
but unbred, country gentleman, with a large family of children; 
and though very rich, penurious and covetous in the extreme. 
The father died ſoon after making this diſpoſition of his affairs; 
and, on the will being produced, though bearing every internal 
and formal evidence of the ſanity of the teſtator, it was contro- 


verted by Lord Hardwicke ; and, contrary to all his habitual 
prudence, the perſuaſions of his own family, and the advice of 


the ableſt civilians of the times, Dr. Lee and Hay, he inſtituted a 
ſuit in the Commons, wherein he endeavoured to prove his brother 
in law an ideot, and incapable of making a will. This irritated 
his fon beyond all bounds, and though the worthy Judge of the | 
court, Dr. Betteſworth, rejected all ſuch allegations with due 
indignation, and confirmed a will, which itſelf proved the ſanity 
of the teſtator, yet did the attempt ſink deep in the mind of the 
young man, and gave him the moſt poignant inveteracy againſt this 
his uncle. He was now, in the year 1758, within a few months 
of being of age. Poſſeſſed of youthful ardour, and an active 
ſpirit, he had taken a military turn; to which he was encouraged 
by his two uncles, who now acted in concert, with reſpect to his 
education and the management of bis concerns. Mr. John Cocks 
having, i in the arrangement then made, been gratified with dou- 


ceurs to himſelf, and preferments and employments for ſeven of 


His ſons, by which 8 were all amply provided for, gratitude 
completely 
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completely bound him to make due retiirna to his benefactor. The: 
young gentleman had been ſent to make. a'campaign, as volunteer, 
in the army of the King of Pruſſia during the moſt active opera- 
tions of the German war. From thence returning ſafe, he was: 
incited, by the perſuaſions of a young friend, the nephew of a re- 
ſpectable clergyman, of the name of Wells, under whoſe care he 
had. been educated with the greateſt privacy at his living of Rem- 
nan, near Henley- upon-Thames, to embark- in the expeditions» 
then carrying on for invading the French coaſts; a meaſure planned 7 
and adopted by Mr. Pitt, merely to expoſe and degrade the idle =" 
panic of preceding miniſters, who had frighted themſelves and 5 ns 
the nation with am apprehenſion that a few flat-bottomed boats, . | 
and landing an enemy on our coaſts, would be deciſive of the fate 
and general ruin of the country. This paltry apprehenfion had | 
been the.ſource of all the diſgraces and loſſes of the former year in 1 
the Mediterranean and America, by keeping at home the fleet and | 
foree which foreign ſervices required, This end of Mr. Pitt's © 
Was fully anſwered, and the public ſpirit revived and ſet at right 
by the public diſplay of our national ſtrength, and the alarms 
given the enemy by the attack of St. Maloe's and Cherbourgh. 
Both he and the nation revolted againſt continuing ſuch a futile. 


and maroding plan of operations; of which the ſucceſs, ſuppoſing 
it the higheſt, could never balance the expence of the expedition. 
This to St, Lunaire-bay was univerſally decried. No military 
officer of name or eminence could be prevailed on to accept the 
command of the forces, which ſeemed deſtined to deſtruction, and 


N. | poor 
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poor General Bligh lamented moſt emphatically his having been 
decoyed into that ſervice, when fetched from Ireland without 
previous notice or inſtructions. Alarmed as the French had been, 
he foreſaw they would: be prepared, and foretold the fatal event of 
the attempt. Theſe expeditions,” ſays he, in a letter to Mr. 
Pitt, exculpating his conduct, © are to be conſidered as attempts; 
ce and troops, ſent on ſuch a ſervice, as a forlorn detachment, the 
© whole of which may periſh at a particular time with propriety, 
« and to the ſatis faction of every good man, as putting things at 


« the worſt, the State incurs no danger ;” and, as a true military 
man comforts himſelf, that in the engagement of the rear-guard, 
at St. Cas, the number of the killed and wounded of the enemy 
was by far greater than ours. Upon this ſervice was this youth, 
of ſuch high expectations, ſent in company with his friend Wells; 
not as a volunteer; as ſuch he might have retreated in the firſt 
boat attending the embarkation; but dignified with the commiſſion 
of en/ign of a company of the Grenadiers in the Guards allotted for 
this ſervice ; whereby he had the poſt of honour conſigned him, 
of being the firſt to land upon, and the laſt to quit the enemy's : 
coaſts. No doubt, according to General Bli gh's idea, every good 
man, and the noble Lord himſelf, who had kindly procured him 
that commiſſion, felt a ſatisfaction When the Gazette atinounced 
the following ſhort liſt of the killed in that unfortunate and moſt 
ill conducted action at St. Cas. 


OFFICERS. 
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OFFICERS KILLED. 


Captain Walker. 


Major General Drury. 
GUARDS = - - 
EnsiG6n Cocks. 


SET . Lieutenant Moſe, 
MANNERS 2 Lieutenant Wells, 
And only ſix others, 


And it occurred to few, that by the death of Enfign Cocks the 
property of a borough, returning two members of the Britiſh par» 
liament, a perſonal eſtate of one hundred thouſand pounds, and a 
real one of eight or ten thouſand pounds a year, was transferred to 
his worthy relations. What part Lord Hardwicke had in this 
_ tranſaction I pretend not to determine, but cannot help obſerving, 
that at this #ra, ſheltered and protected by the impenetrable ſhield 
of Pitt's popularity, he was in the zenith of his political power. 
Under that ſhield he dealt out, in full force, the darts of his re- 
ſentments and private favour, and directed the whole artillery of 
miniſterial influence, in beſtowing ſubordinate places and penſions, 
by which one good end was obtained, the ſuppreſſion of all par- 
liamentary oppoſition, and an abſolute acquieſcence in the meaſures 
adopted by that truly great man. I think alſo, that in the inſtruc- 
tions to poor Bligh, the pen and ſtyle of a chancery draftſman is 
very diſcernible, and that in reality no other ſucceſs did accrue, or 
was hoped for from this enterpriſe than the getting rid of this in- 
fated young man, who was ſo near entering life in fo brilliant 
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a ſtyle, with ſuch eclat and power as his fortune and connexions 
would have given him, full of reſentment againſt a relation, by 
whom he was ſo juſtly provoked, and high in perſonal favour 
with his future ſovereign. This I venture to affirm is the only 
clue by which the ſeeming abſurdities that occurred in the conduct 
of that retreat, the night march by beat of drum, and other miſ- 


» — 


management, taken notice of by Smollet and every hiſtorian of 
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the time, can be ſolved or accounted for. This fulneſs of power, 
as a ſubordinate miniſter, and the diſpenſer of douceurs, requiſite 
For gaining and managing majorities, in which he and his friend, 
the Duke of Newcaſtle were ſignally dextrous, he retained, till a 
new King and enterprizing favourite brake through the ſhackles 
in which the good old George the Second had been ſo long held. 
Lord Hard wicke had no ſhare i in the merits or diſhonour of the 
peace which ſoon followed the demiſe of the Crown, and the diſ- 
miſſion of Mr. Pitt. His political career cloſed with a tranſaction 
quite in his own ſtyle of arranging a miniſtry ; the ridiculous 


event of which, and his diſappointment in not obtaining the poſt 
of Preſident of the council, on which he had long ſet his heart, 

- Chagrined him ſo much as perhaps ſhortened his life, which he 
quitted the year after. The account given by himſelf of this 
extraordinary tranſaction, in a letter to his ſon Lord Royſton, 
depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum, among Dr. Birch's papers, is ſo 
expreſſive of his genius and character, that his hiſtorian ought to 
give it at large. To ſave you the trouble of applying for it at the 
Muſeum, and directing you to No. 43285, of Mr. Ayſcough's 

Catalogue, 
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Catalogue, where the ori iginal may be found, I have tranſcribed, 
and ſent it you. 


LETTER from the Earl of HARDWICKE 


to his Son. Lord Fame ROYSTOMN. 


|  WIMPLE, Seer. 4, * 
MY DEAR LORD, 


| Have heard the whole from the Duke of Newcaſtle; and on Friday 
morning, de ſource, from Mr. Pitt. But if I was to attempt to relate in 
writing all that I have heard in two converſations of two hours each, he 


dotterells and wheat-ears would ſtint before J could finiſh my letter. Be- 


ſides, it is as ſtrange as it is long, for I believe it is the moſt extraordinary 
tranſaction that ever happened in any court in Europe, even in times as 


extraordinary as the preſent, 


I will begin, as the affair has gone on, prepoſterouſly, by telling you, 
that it is all over for the preſent, and we are come back, re infe&a. 


It began as to the ſubſtance, by a meſſage from my Lord Bute to Mr. Pitt, 
at Hayes, through my Lord-Mayor, to give him the meeting privately at 
ſome third place. This his Lordſhip (Lord B.) afterwards altered by a note 
from himſelf, ſaying, that as he loved to do things openly; he would come to 


Mr. Pitt's houſe, in Jermyn-ftreet, in broad day- light. They met accor- 


dingly, and Lord Bute, after the firſt compliments, frankly acknowledged 
that his miniſtry could not go on, and that the King was convinced of it; 
and therefore he (Lord B. ) deſired Mr. Pitt would open himſelf frankly 
and at large, and tell him his ideas of things and perſons with the utmoſt 


freedom, 


n . 
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freedom. After much excuſe and hanging back, Mr. Pitt did ſo with the 
utmoſt freedom indeed, though with civility. Here I muſt leave a long 
blank, to be filled up when I fee you. Lord Bute heard, with great at- 
tention and patience; entered into no defence; but at laſt faid, © If theſe 
c are your opinions, why ſhould you not tell them to the King himſelf, 
« who will not be unwilling to hear you? — Ho can I preſume to go 
to the King, who am not of his council, nor in his ſervice, and have no 
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| 
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pretence to aſk an audience? The preſumption would be too great, — 
< But ſuppoſe his Majeſty ſhould order you to attend him, I preſume, Sir, 
« you would not refufe it,” — The King's command would make it my. 
duty, and I ſhould certainly obey it. | 5 


This was on laſt Thurſday ſevennight. — On the next day (Friday) 
Mr. 45 epd em the King an open note, vakaled, ene him to 
In hence 8 Mr. Pitt 5 on n Saturday at agg, through * 
Mall, in his gouty chair, the boot of which (as he ſaid himſelf) makes * 
as much known as if his name was writ upon it, to the Queen s palace. 
He was immediately carried into the cloſet, received very graciouſly ; and 
his Majeſty began in like manner as his quondam favourite had done, by 
ordering him to tell him his opinion, of things and perſons at large, and 
with the utmoſt freedom ; and I think, did in ſubſtance make the like 
confeſſion, that he thought his preſent Miniſters could not go on. The 1 
audience laſted three hours, and Mr. Pitt went through the whole upon 
both heads more fully than he had done to Lord Bute, but with great com- 


| plaiſance and douceur to the King; and his Majeſty gave him a very 8 
grACIOus accueil, and heard him with great patience and attention. And t 
Mr. Pirt affirms, that in general, and upon the moſt material points, he of 


| + appeared by his x manner and many expreſſions to be convinced, But her. 
I mu 
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I mult again avail myſelf of my long blank, and make only' one general 
deſcription; that Mr. Pitt went through the infirmities of the peace; tlie 
things neceſſary and hitherto negleCted to improve and preſerve it; the 
preſent ſtate of the nation, both foreign and domeſtic; the great Whig fa- 
 milles and perſons which have been driven from his Majeſty's"council' and” 
ſervice, which it would be for his intereſt to reſtore. In doing this he repeated 
many names; upon which his Majeſty told him, there was pen, ink, and 
paper; and wiſhed he would write them down. Mr. Pitt humbly excuſed” 
himſelf, by ſaying, that would be too much for him to take upon him; 
and he might, upon his memory, omit ſome material perſons, which 
might be ſubject to imputation. The King ftill ſaid he liked to hear him, 
and bid him go on; but ſaid, now and then, his honour muſt be con- 
ſulted; to which Mr. Pitt anſwered in a very courtly manner. His Ma- 
jeſty ordered him to come again on Monday; which he did, to the ſame 

place, and in the ſame public manner. 


Here comes in a parentheſis, that on Sunday Mr. Pitt went to Clare- 
mont, and acquainted the Duke of Newcaſtle with the whole, fully per- 
ſuaded from the King's manner and behaviour that the thing would do; 
and that on Monday the outlines of the new arrangement would be ſettled.. 
This produced the meſſages to the Lords, who were ſent for. Mr. Pitt 
undertook to write to the Duke of Devonſhire and the Marquis of Rock | 
ingham, and the Duke of Newcaſtle to myſelf, | * 


But behold the cataſtrophe of Monday. The King received him equally 
graciouſly ; and that audience laſted near two hours. The King began, 
that he had conſidered of what had been ſaid, and talked ſtill more ſtrongly 
of his honour, His Majeſty then mentioned Lord Hallifax for the Trea- 
fury ; ſtill proceeding upon the ſuppoſition of a change, To this Mr. Pitt 


khefitared 
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heſitated an objection — that certainly Lord Halifax ought to be con- 
ſidered, but that he ſhould nor have thought of him for the Treaſury, — 
Suppoſe his Majeſty ſhould think fit to give him the Paymaſter's place. 
The King replied, But, Mr. Pitt, I had deſigned that for poor G. Gren- 
« ville; he is your near relation, and you once loved him,” To this the 
only anſwer made was a low bow. And now here comes the bait, « Why,“ 
ſays his Majeſty, « ſhould not Lord Temple have the Treaſury ; you 
ce could go on then very well.” — Sir, the perſon whom you ſhall think 
fit to honour with the chief conduct of your affairs cannot poſſibly go on 
without a Treaſury connected with him. But that alone will do nothing. 
It cannot be carried on without the great, families, who have ſupported the 
Revolution government, and other great perſons, of whoſe abilities and 
integrity the public has had experience, and who have weight and credit 
in the nation. I ſhould only deceive your Majeſty, if I ſhould leave you 
in an opinion, that I could go on, and your. Majeſty make a ſolid admini- | 
roy on any other foot, © Well, Mr. Pitt, I ſee (or I fear) this will 
not do. "My honour is concerned, and IL. muſt ſupport it,” Et ſic finita 
eſt fabula. Vos valete, but I cannot with a ſafe conſcience add, plaudite. 
I have made my ſkeleton larger than I intended at firſt, and J hope you 
will underſtand it. Mr. Pitt profeſſes himſelf firmly perſuaded that my 
Lord Bute was ſincere at firſt, and that the King was in earneſt the firſt 
day ; but that on the Intermediate day, ne ſome ſtrong effort was 


| made, which produced the alteration. 
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| Mr. Pitt likewiſe affirms, that if he was examined upon oath, he could 
not tell upon what this negotiation broke off, whether upon any particular . 
I | point, or upon the general complexion of the whole ; but that if the King f 
| | ſhall aſſign any particular reaſon. for it, he will never contradict it. | 8 
3 3 | | | My I 
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My ſtory has been fo long, though in truth a very ſhort abtidgment, 
chat I ſhall not lengthen it by obſervations, but leave you to make your 
own: It will certainly be given out, that the reaſon was the unreaſonable 
extent of Mr, Pitt's plan — a general rout ; and the minority, after having 
complained ſo much of proſcriptions, have endeavoured to proſcribe the 
majority. I aſked Mr. Pitt the direct queſtion ; and he aſſured me, that 
although he thought himſelf obliged to name a great many perſons for his 
own exculpation, yet he did not name above five or ſix for particular places. 
I muſt tell you, that one of theſe was your humble ſervant for the Preſident's 
place. This was entirely without my authority and privity, But the 
King's anſwer was, © Why, Mr. Pitt, it is vacant, and ready for him; and 
« he knows he may have it to-morrow, if he thinks fit.” 


I conjectured that this was faid with regard to what had paſſed with poor 
Lord Egremont, which made me think it neceſſary to tell Mr. Pitt in 
general what had paſſed with that Lord (not owning that his Lordſhip had 
offered it directly in the King's name) and what I had anſwered, which he, 


in his way, much commended. 


This obliges me to deſire that you will ſend me by the bearer my letter 
to you, which you were to communicate to my Lord Lyttleton, that I may 


ſe how I have ſtated it there, far I have no copy. 


I ſhall now make you laugh, though ſome parts of what goes before make 
me melancholy, to ſee the King ſo committed, and his Majeſty ſubmitting, 
to it, &c. But what J mean. will make you laugh, is, that the Minifters are 
ſo ſtung with this admiſſion, that they cannot go on (and what has paſſed 
on this occaſion will certainly make them lefs able to go on) and with my 
Lord Bute's having thus carried them to market in his pocket, that they 
ay Lord Bute has attempted to ſacrifice them to his own fears and timi- 
| | : O | dity ; 
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dity ; that they do not depend upon him ; and will have nothing to do with 
him; and I have been credibly informed, that both Lord Hallifax and 
George Grenville have declared that he is to go beyond fea, and reſide for 
a twelvemonth or more. You know a certain cardinal was twice exiled out 
of France, and governed France as abſolutely whilſt he was abſent as when 


he was preſent. 


Your's, affectionately, 


HARDWICKE. 


| You have here an authentic ſpecimen of his Lordſhip's ſtyle 
and abilities as a proſe writer, and I know, of no other ; for the 
letter in the Spectator, No. 364, ſigned ! Home-bred,” ſaid to 


be his, is of uncertain authority. He made one attempt in poetry, 


which I will tranſcribe for you ; and with it conclude a letter, 
which has carried me to an unforeſeen length ; but lefs could not 
be ſaid, when fo great a man as Lord Hardwicke was to be con- 
ſidered as a lawyer, a politician, a proſe- writer, and a poet. 


V IR. TU Kia #7 A ME: 
To the Counteſs of EGREMONT. 
&rPLOWD LIC LC T-O NN. 
VIRTUE and FAME the other day 
Happen'd to croſs each other's way; 
Said Virtue! hark ye, Madam Fame, 


Your Ladyſhip is much to blame; 1 
| Jove 
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Jove always bids you wait on me, ®. 
And yet your face I ſeldom ſee : | 
The Paphian queen employs your dampet 
And bids it praiſe fome handſome ſrumpet þ 
Or thund'ring through the ranks of war, 
Ambition ties you to her car. 


 Saith Fame, dear madam, I proteſt 
L never find myſelf fo bleſt 
A when 1 humbly walt behind you ! 'S 
But tis ſo mighty hard to find you! 


In ſuch obſcure retreats you lurk ! 
To ſeek you is an endleſs work. 


Well, anſwer'd Virtue, I allow 
Your plea. But hear, and mark, 
I know, (without offence to others) 
I know the beſt of wives and mothers ;. 
Who never paſs'd an uſeleſs day, 
In ſcandal, goſſipping, and play. 
Whoſe modeſt wit, chaſtis'd by ſenſe, 
Is lively, cheerful innocence. 
Whoſe heart not Envy knows or Spight; 
| Whoſe duty is her ſole delight. 
Nor rul'd by Whim, nor ſlave to Faſhion, 
Her parents' joy, her huſband's paſſion. 
Fame ſmil'd, and anfwer'd, on my life, 
This is ſome country parſon's wife, 
Who never ſaw the court nor town, 


Whoſe face is homely as her gown x 
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Who banquets upon eggs and bacon — 


No, madam, no — you're much miſtaken — 
I beg you'll let me ſet you right; 

Tis one with ev'ry beauty bright; 

Adorn'd with ev'ry poliſh'd art 

That rank or fortune can impart : 

Tis the moſt celebrated toaſt 


That Britain's ſpacious iſle can boaſt ; 
*Tis princely Petworth's noble dame; 
*Tis Egremont — go, tell it, Fame. 


ADDITION, Extempore. By Earl Hardwicke. 


Fame heard with pleaſure — ſtraight reply'd, 
Firſt on my roll ſtands Windham's bride : 
My trumpet oft I've rais'd to ſound 
Her modeſt Praiſe the world around ; 


But notes were wanting; can'ſt thou find 


A muſe to ſing her face, her mind ? 
Believe me, I can name but one, 
A friend of your's — 'tis Lyttleton. 


P. S. On ſecond thoughts the preceding account will be de- 
fective, unleſs you give ſome account of his perſon, and what the 
French call his petits morales, of which, from your youth you can 
know nothing but by information. He was one of the hand- 


mk men of the age, and beſtowed great attention to his ap- 


pearance 
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 pearance and dreſs, By this he attracted the approbation of his 
lady, the neice-of Sir Joſeph Jekyl, whom he occaſionally. met 
with at the Rolls to whom he proved moſt properly and affec- 
tionately attached ; nor was ever guilty of playing the fool (which 
was always his term for intriguing) with any other woman. The 


and 


reports, circulated in thoſe times, relative to Lady B 
Mrs. Wells, I conſider as idle tales, without the leaſt foundation 
in truth. He was a perfect pattern of temperance and ' ſobriety. 
His meals were not even convivial. After his dinner, which was 
generally late, he latterly dozed for ſome minutes, during which 
his lady kept up ſome degree of cheerful converſation. On reco- 
vering, and her retiring, a ſtiff and ceremonious talk took place, 
in which, to involve his ſon Heathcote, when he was of the 
party, he would obſerve, that Rutlandſhire being the leaſt county 
in England, his father, Sir Gilbert, was ſuppoſed to be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of one half of it; and if he goes on to accumulate, as he 
has done, bids fair to be the proprietor of a whole county, a point 
at which no'man in England ever yet arrived. On this ſome ſy- 
cophant would obſerve, that his Lordſhip might perhaps be charged 
with a ſimilar view, in regard to the county of Cambridge; for 
though Wimple as yet bore no proportion to the whole, yet the 
title deeds of a full moiety of it might already be found there: — 
a ſmile. The ſtately and ceremonious reception of his viſitors, on 
a Sunday evening, was inſipid and diſguſting in the higheſt de- 
gree. For the vanity diſplayed in the painted windows of the 
chapel at Wimple, his family offer in excuſe that the ſeveral arms 
72 | | . of 
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of the illuſtrious names, connected with the houſe of Yorke, were 
collected, blazoned, and preſented to him by Mr. Prouſe, mem- 
ber for the county of Somerſet. Stranger as he was to the life 
and habits of country gentlemen, he treated them with inſulting 
inattention and hauteur. Came they from never fo great a diſ- 
tant part of the county, either to viſit his Lordſhip, or ſee his 


place, their horſes were ſent for refreſhment to the Tiger, a vile 


inn, near half a mile diſtant, as I have experienced more than: 
once. He had no love for the country or peculiar taſte for im- 
provement. Wimple exhibited ſcenes magnificent and vaſt, with- 


out being pleaſing to the eye. He fubmitted indeed, like other 
Lords, ſometimes to entertain the aatives, but with that viſible 


and contemptuous ſuperiority as diſguſted rather than obliged them, 
When in high good humour he had two or three ſtock ſtories. 


to make his company laugh, which they were prepared, and expected, 


to do. One was of his bailif Woodcock, who, having been 


ordered by his lady to procure a ſow of the breed and fize ſhe 


particularly deſcribed to him, came one day into the dining-room, 
when full of great company, proclaiming with a burſt of joy, he 


could not ſuppreſs, I have been at Royſton fair, my Lady, and 


got a ſow exactly of your Ladyſhip's ſize.” He alſo uſed to 
relate an incident that oecurred to him in a morning ride from 


: Wimple. Obſerving an elegant gentleman's houſe, he conceived 


a with to ſec the inſide of it. It happened to be that of Mr. Mon- 


tague, brother to Lord Sandwich, who being at home, very po- 
 litely, without knowing his Lordſhip, conducted him about the 


apartments, which were perfectly elegant; and expatiated on the 
OL „„ | pictures, 
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pictures, fome of which were capital. Among theſe were two 
female figures, beautifully painted in all their native naked charms, 
drawn ſrom the life. Theſe ladies, ſays the maſter of the houfe, 
you muſt certainly know, for they are moſt ſtriking likeneſſrs. 
On the gueſt's expreſſing his perfect ignorance, why, where the 
devil have you led your life, or what company have you kept, 
ſays the Captain, not to know Fanny Murray and Kitty Fiſher, 
with whoſe perſons I thought no faſhionable man like you could 
be unacquainted. On my taking leave and faying, I ſhould be 
glad to return his civilities at Wimple, what ſurpriſe and con- 
« fuſion did he expreſs on his diſcovering he had been talking all 
« this badinage to Lord Hardwicke.” h 


_ His great accompliſhment was an evenneſs of temper and com- 
mand over his paſſions. which ſcarce ever ſuffered him to be 
tranſported into any indifcreet action or intemperate or indecent 
expreſſion of reſentment. This conſtant calmneſs I never knew 
forſake him but in one or two inſtances, which fell under my ob- 
ſervation. In the debate on the Marriage- act, in the houſe of 
Lords, which was oppoſed with warmth in the other houſe by 
Mr. Fox, his Lordſhip's zeal for this his favourite meaſure be- 
trayed him into unbecoming and rather abuſive expreſſions towards 


his antagoniſt, calling him, in the warmth of invective, chat bad, 


' black man. Similar paſſion and intolerance of contradiction be- 
trayed him into a mean and unmanly threatening to ſome, who 


withſtood his attempts to defeat his brother Cooks's will, that 


they ſhould feel ſeverely the effects of his diſpleaſure and reſent- 


ment, 
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ment, that a Lord Chancellor had a long arm, which ſhould reach 
them in whatever ſtation or ſituation of life they might be placed, 
and however ſafe they might think themſelves, and out of his 
reach. This threat too he executed with an implacable vengeance; 
one gentleman I know ſuffered from his perſecution, and the long 
arm of. Chancery, a loſs of many thouſand pounds ; and another, 
a very learned and i ingenious phyſician, well known and eſteemed 
at Paris, and I believe ſtill living there, was by it driven for many 
years from his country, degraded in his chance: and nearly 
11 in x his * | 


Dr. Johnſon, in the Yaſs of Addiſon, vol. 11. p. 167, well and 
wiſely obſerves, « that the neceſſity of complying with the times, 
« and of ſparing perſons, i is the great impediment of biography.” 
Hiſtory may be formed from permanent monuments and records, 
but lives can only be written from perfonal knowledge, which 1s 
growing every day leſs, and in a ſhort time is loſt for ever. What 
is known can ſeldom be immediately told; and when it might be 
told it is no longer known. The delicate features of the mind, 
the nice difcriminations of character, and the minute peculiarities 

of conduct, are ſoon obliterated; and better were. it much ſhould 

be ſilently forgotten, however it might delight in deſcription, than 
that by unſeaſonable detection a pang ſhould be given to a deſcen- 
| dant, a brother, or a friend. Impreſſed by this conſideration, and 
feelin g that we are walking upon aſhes, under which the fire ts not 
extinguiſhed, J forbear enlarging on every circumſtance my recol- 
lection ſuggeſts to me, whereby it might be made appear that it 

5 is 


PHILIP EARL OF HARDWICKE 0 


is poſſible for a man, even in this enlightened age and nation, to 
raiſe himſelf to the higheſt eminence of wealth and honours (as 
they are called) without poſſeſſing a ſingle ſpark or ſhadow of 
public virtue, or contributing the leaſt atom to the happineſs, im- 
provement, or honour of his country or of mankind. 


Of this, if you have any doubt, young gentleman, I recommend 
to your peruſal the Diary of George Bub Doddington, publiſhed 
by Mr. Windham, and the very honeſt and ſenſible account of it 
by the Editor. Where you will ſee by what dextrous manage» 
ment of the marketable ware borough intereft} left him by a re- 
lation, George Bub, the ſon of an apothecary, in Dorſetſhire, 
raifed himſelf to ſome of the higheſt offices of the ſtate, and the 
title of Lord Melcombe. This publication, ſuch as was never 
before committed to paper, ſhould always accompany the memoirs | 
of Lord Hardwicke, as the proper commentary on the times and 
tranſactions of that Lord and his aſſociates in adminiſtration. — 
Heaven ſend us better and leſs corrupt. 


With every good wiſh for your ſucceſs in this and all your un- 
dertakings, I am your's, &c. 


. — 
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T proof of this I need only give a liſt of the great and literary charac- 


— 


Duke of Berwick, Ruſlel Farl of Orford, Lord Roſcommon, 
Duke of Wharton, Earl of Stair, Lord Godolphin, 

Duke of Portland, Earl of Peterborough, Lord Cateret, 
Duke of Argyle, Earl of Shaftſbury, Lord Harcourt, 
Duke of Dorſet, Earl of Halifax, Lord Cowper, 
Duke of Shrewſbury, Earl of Angleſea, Lord Dartmouth, 
Earl of Sunderland, Earl of Orrery, Lord Windſor, 

LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
SirWm Temple, Gay, Stillingfleet, South, 
Dryden, Otway, Clarke, Hoadley, 

Addiſon, Southan, Bentley, Dodell, 

5 Prior, Rowe, Burnet, Baxter, 
Pope, Dacier, Rapin, Walpole, 
Congreve, Fenelon, *" Prideaux, Pulteney, 

Steel, Boileau, Haley, Crags, | 
Swift, Moltere, Boerhaave, Winnington, 
Arbuthnot, Sir Evremont, Sydenham, Lyttleton, 
Parnell, Racine, Puffendorf, Foley, 
Garth, Corneille, Leibnitz, Trevor, 
Voung, Newton, Kneller, Jekyl, 
Philips, Locke, Vanban, Holt, 
Walſh, Boyle, Flamſtead, Pratt, 
Wycherley, Berkeley, Malbranche, Waller, 
Vanbrugh, Atterbury, Tillotſon, Hn ampden. 


ters exiſting in the time of King William and Queen 2255 


Prince Eugene, 


MEN IN HIGH RANK, 


| Earl of N ottingham, Lord Bathurſt, 
Duke of Marlborough, Earl of Oxford, 


Lord Bolingbroke, 
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Lord 
Co wper. 


Lord Ro- | 


cheſter, , 


1 1 0-8-4: 
Extract from a Paper of SwirT's, entitled The * 
| No. 26, N- 30a. - 


BUT ”"_ ſhould not the preſent Miniſtry find a fiend to 3 them 


as well as the laſt? This is what I ſhall now undertake, and it may be 


more impartial in me, from whom they have deſerved fo little. I have, 
without being called, ſerved them half-a-year in the quality of champion, 


and by the help of the Queen and a majority of nine in ten of the king- 


dom, have been able to protect them againſt a routed cabal of hated 


politicians, with a dozen of ſcriblers at their head: Yet ſo far have they 
been from rewarding me ſuitable to my deſerts, that to this day they never 


fo much as ſent to the printer to know who I was; though I have known 
a time and Miniftry where a perſon of half my merit and conſideration. 
would have had fifty promiſes, and in the mean time ad, on 


erefore my 


him, whereof the the firſt quarter ſhould be boneſtly paid. 


reſentments ſhall ſo much prevail, that in praiſing thoſe who are now at 


the head of affairs, I ſhall at the ſame time take notice of their defects. 
Was any man more eminent. in his profeſſion than the preſent Lord- 
Keeper, or more diſtinguiſhed- by his eloquence and great abilities i in the 


| houſe of commons; and will not his enemies allow him to be fully equal 


to the great ſtation he now adorns ? But then this muſt be granted, that 


he is wholly ignorant in the ſpeculative as well as practical part of poligamy; 


he knows not. how to metainorphoſe a ſober man into a lunatic: he is no 
Free-Thinker in religion, nor has courage to be a patFon of an atheiſtical 
book, while he is a guardian of the Queen's conſcience. Though after 
all, to ſpeak my private opinion, I cannot think theſe ſuch Wer ob- 


jections to his character as ſome would pretend. 
The perſon who now preſides at the council is deſcended om a great 


of 


- 


and honourable le, not from the dregs of 1 the People ey was at the head 


AP PEN DI X. 

of the Treaſury for ſome years, and rather choſe to enrich his Prince. than 
himſelf, In che height of favour and credit he ſacrificed the greateſt 
employment in the kingdom to his conſcience and honour. He has been 
always firm in his loyalty and religion, zealous for ſupporting the prero- 
ative of the Crown and preſerving the liberties of the people. But then 
his beſt friends muſt own that he is neither Deiſt or Socinian: He has 
never converſed with Toland to open and enlarge his thoughts, and diſpel 
the prejudices of education; nor was ever able to arrive at that perfection 
of gallantry, to ruin and rp eve the 5 in order to keep the wife with. 
out diſturbance. | 

The preſent Lord-Steward has been n diſtinguiſhed for his wit and 
knowledge; is of conſummate wiſdom and experience in affairs; has con- 
tinued conſtant to the true intereſt of the nation, which he eſpouſed from 
the beginning, and is every way qualified to ſupport the dignity of his 
office; but in point of oratory muſt give place to his predeceſſor. 

The Duke of Shrewſbury was highly inſtrumental in bringing about the 
Revolution, in which ſervice he freely expoſed his life and fortune; he has 
ever been the favourite of the nation, being poſſeſſed of all the amiable 
qualities that can accompliſh a great man; but in the agreeableneſs and 
fragancy of his perſon, and the profoundneſs of his politics, muſt be allowed 
to fall very ſhort of the Duke of Kent. | 8 
Mr. Harley had the honour of being choſeh Speaker cating © to 
three parliaments ; he was the firſt of late years that ventured to reſtore 
the forgotten cuſtom of treating his Prince with 4uty and rep. Eaſy 
and diſengaging in private converſation, with ſuch a weight of affairs upop 
his ſhoulders, of great learning, and as great a favourer and protector of 
it; intrepid by nature, as well as by the conſciouſneſs of his own integrity, 
and a 2 851 or e ; purſuing the true intereſt of his Prince and 


country 
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country againſt all obſtacles ; ſagacious to view into the remoteſt conſe. 


quences of things, by which all difficulties fly before him. A firm friend 
and a placable enemy, ſacrificing his juſteſt reſentments, not only to public 
good, but to common interceſſion and acknowledgment. Yet with all 
theſe virtues it muſt be granted there is ſome mixture of human infirmity: 
His greateſt admirers muſt confeſs his {kill at cards and dice to be very low 
and ſuperficial: In horſe-racing he is utterly ignorant. Then, to fave a 
few millions to the public, he never regards how many citizens he hinders 


from making up their plumb. And ſurely there is one thing never to be 


Mr Boyle 


forgiven him, that he delights to have his table filled with black-coats, 
whom he uſes as if they were gentlemen, 

My Lord Dartmouth is a man of letters, full of good ſenſe, good na- 
ture, and honour; of ſtrict virtue and regularity ; but labours under one 
great defect, that he treats his clerks with more civility and good manners 
than others in his ſtation have done-the Queen. 


Omitting ſome others, I will cloſe this character of the Miniſtry with that 


ol Mr. St. John, who from his youth applying thoſe admirable talents of na- 


ture and improvements of art to public buſineſs, grew eminent in court and 
parliament, at the age when the generality of mankind are employed in 
trilles and folly. It is to be lamented that he has not yet procured himſelf 


a buſy, important countenance, nor learned that profound part of wiſdom, to 


be difficult of acceſs. Beſides, he has clearly miſtaken the true uſe of books; 


which: he has thumbed and ſpoiled with reading, when he ought to have 


LordSun- 
derland, 


multiplied them on his ſhelves; not like a great man of my acquaintance, | 


who knew a book by the back better than a friend by the face, though he 


2 never converſed with the former, and often with the latter. 


1 have given the foregoing extract at large, becauſe it was eſteemed the 


chef · dou vre of all the papers under 2 title of Examiner, ſo highly ap- 


yes” 


AT HE NDOT: —_ 


plauded by the party, 143 approved by the Miniſter, as to induce him No. 1. 
(Lord Oxford) to order a payment of fifty pounds to Swift, which he Page 1. 
refuſed and reſented as the higheſt indignity and * — See his Journal GIN 


and Letters to Stella. 


Mrs. Manly alſo, in her Atalintis, vol. rv. p. 62, gives a like fictitious 
account of the lowneſs of his birth, and uſes the ſame expreſſion of * the 


« dregs of the people. But her abuſe and impudent miſrepreſentations are 
too low, vulgar, and indecent, to deſerve any ſerious notice, and would con- 


taminate any extract of that infamous work which muſt neceſſarily be made 


to give it a proper anſwer or refurdiion; Nor would I mention ſo vile a 


name or work, only in proof of the profligacy of Swift, who could ſubmit 
to be joined with ſuch an accomplice in ſo deteſtable an employment; to 


which he owed the deanery of St. Patrick and all his miniſterial importance. 


The 8 Mr. WALPoLE grves this Account of JOUN No. 2. 


Lord SOMERS. Ch page 2. 


% ONE of thoſe divine men, who, like a chapel in à palace, remain 


unprophaned, whilſt all the reſt is tyranny, corruption, and folly. All 
the traditional accounts of him, the hiſtorians of the laſt age, and its beſt 


authors, repreſent him as the moſt uncorrupt lawyer and the moſt honeſt 
| ſtateſman, as a maſter orator, a genius of the fineſt taſte, and as a patriot 
of the nobleſt and moſt extenſive views; as a man who diſpenſed bleſſings e 


ö by his liſe, and planned them for poſterity. He was at once the model of 

535 Addiſon and the touchſtone of Res The one wrote n him. the one 

. fer him.” f 3 | | 3 
FEſſay on Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; Pleaſutes of the Imagination; publiſhed in the 

C Spectaror. Conteſts and Diviſions between Nobles and Commons in Athens and Rom 

. Tale of a Tub. Publiſhed by Swift. | K BY | 

; + Since this work was firſt printed, we have ſeen Dr. Swift's &“ Four laſt Years of 


* Queen Anne; where is a character of Lord Somers very different from whal is here 
| > Wo > given, 
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The former however has drawn a laboured, but diffuſe and feeble cha- 
racter of him in the Freeholder, No. xxxix. May 4, 17 16, neither worthy 
of the author nor his ſubject. It is known that my Lord Somers ſurvived 
the powers of his underſtanding: Mr. Addifon ſays, © his life indeed ſeems 
e to have been prolonged beyond its natural term, under thoſe indiſpoſi- 
te tions which hung upon the latter part of it, that he might have the 


e ſatisfaction of ſeeing the happy ſettlement take place which he had pro- 


© poſed to himſelf as the principal end of all his public labours,” A very 
wiſe way indeed of interpreting the will of Providence! As if a man was 
preſerved by heaven in a ſtate of dotage till an event ſhould ariſe which 
would make him happy if he retained his ſenſes. 

The momentous times in which he lived gave Lord Somers opportunity 
of diſplaying the extent of his capacity and the patriotiſm of his heart. 
The excellent balance of our conſtitution never appeared in a clearer light 
than with relation to this Lord, who, though impeached by a miſguided 
houſe of commons, with all the intemperate folly that at times diſgraced 
the free ſtates of Greece, yet had full liberty to vindicate his innocence, 
and manifeſt an integrity which could never have ſhone ſo bright unleſs it 


had been juridically aſperſed. In our conftitution Ariftides may be traduced, 
clamoured 


given, and from the picture drawn of him in the Dedication to the Tale of a Tub.“ 
Yet, diſtorted as the features are in this new hiſtory, it is a pleaſure to find that party- 
malice attempted to diſcolour rather than to alter them. How lovely does a character 
burſt forth when the greateſt objections to it are, that it was ſteady to its principles, of 
univerſal civility, consc10Us Of AN HUMBLE BIRTH, of no avarice, of ſatisfied ambi- 
tion, that the perſon ſo accuſed did violence to himſelf to govern his paſſions, and (one 


can ſcarce repeat ſeriouſly ſuch a charge!) preferred reading and thinking to the pleaſures 
of converſation, How black a ſtateſman not to be fickle! How poor a philoſopher to 


maſter his paiſions when he could not eradicate them ! How bad a inan to endeavour to 
improve his mind and underſtanding! Can one wonder that Lord Bolingbroke and 
Pope always tried to prevent Swift from expoſing himſelf, by publiſhing this wretched, 
ignorant libel ; and could it avoid falling, as it has, into immediate contempt and obli- 


vioh ! — Walpole's Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, vol, 11, Art, Lord Somers, 


h 
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di 


FF | 175 
clamoured againſt; and when matter is wanting, ſummary addreſſes may No. 3. 
be propoſed or voted for removing him for ever from the ſervice of the 2 5 
government; but happily the factious and the envious have not a power 
of condemning by a ſhell, which many of them cannot ſign. 

It was no inglorious part of this great Chancellor's liſe, that, when removed 
from the adminiſtration, his labours were {till dedicated to the ſervice of 
the government and of his country. In this ſituation, above all the little 
prejudices of a profeſſion, for he had no profeſſion but that of Solon or 
Lycurgus, he ſet himſelf to correct the grievances of the law, and to amend 

the vocation he had adorned. The union of the kingdoms, ſo often pro- 
jected by others, was accompliſhed by him; and it was not to his diſgrace 
that the Princeſs, whoſe prejudices he had conquered, and whoſe eſteem 
he had gained, offered him up as one of the firſt ſacrifices on the altar of 
Utrecht. 

Such deathleſs monuments of his abilities and virtue diminiſh the regret 


we ſhould otherwiſe feel, that though Lord Somers wrote ſeveral pieces, 
we are ignorant of even the titles of many of them; ſo little was fame is 
object! This modeſty is mentioned particularly in the Freeholder I have 
quoted. What little I have been able to diſcover of his writings are 
theſe : | 


Dryden's Satire to his Muſe. This I think has been diſputed ; and in- 
deed the groſs ribaldry of it cannot be believed to have flowed from lo 
humane and poliſhed a nature as Lord Somers's. 


Tranſlation of the Epiſtle of Dido to ZEneas, and of Ariadne to Theſeus; 
alſo of Plutarch's Life of Alcibiades. 

A juſt and modeſt Vindication of the Proceedings of the two laſt Par- 
liaments, 1681, quarto. — Firſt written by Algernon Sydney, but new 
drawn by Somers, — Burnet, vol. 1. p. 509. 

Q 2 Other 
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Other pieces at that time. — Gen, Dict. p. 284. 

Two Speeches at a Conference on the word Abdicated. 

Speech at the Trial of Lord Preſton. — Somers's Life, p. 26. 

Letter to King William on the Partition un. — Gen. Dict. p. 286. 

His Anſwer to his Impeachment. 

Extracts from two of his Letters to Lord Wharton. — Ibid. | 

Addreſſes of the Lords, in Anſwer to the Addreſſes of the Commons. 
Burnet,' vol. 11. p. 651. | 
The Argument of Lord- Keeper Somers on his giving Judgment in the 
Bankers' Caſe, delivered in the Exchequer Chamber, June 23, 1696. 

A brief Hiſtory of the Succeſſion : Collected out of the Records, written 
for the Satisfaction of the Earl of H—. Somers's Tracts, vol. 1v. 09.9 

It is the obſervation of every man, who has thought or wrote on the 
ſubject, that the little virtue left in the world is chiefly to be found among 


the middle ranks of mankind, who are neither tempted out of her paths 


by Ambition, nor driven by Poverty. The prayer of Agar places the 


happy ſtate of mediocrity of fortune in. its true Iight: © Give me neither 


« poverty nor riches; feed me with. food convenient for me, left I be 
ce full, and forget who is the Lord; or leaſt I be poor, and ſteal, and take 
ce the name of my God in vain.“ This was the comfortable condition of 
the family of Somers, in which they had long lived. in rural retirement, 


on an eſtate of about three hundred pounds a year, in the hamlet of Clifton, 


in the pariſh of Severn Stoke. In the former century, in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, it had furniſhed the public with an Admiral high in 


reputation, Sir George Somers, who having diſcovered the ifland of Ber- 


mudas, and being wrecked upon the rocks there, gave the name of Somers 


to 


We have often quoted this work. It is a collection of ſcarce pieces, in four 
volames, quarto, publiſhed by Cogan, ſrom pamphlets, chiefly collected by Lord Somers. 


A much more valuable treaſure, his Collection of original Papers and Letters, was very 


lately loſt by a fire in the chambers of Mr, Yorke, his Majeſty's Solicitor-General, 


— ————— 
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to thoſe 3 which they ſtill rctain, - Another rocker of the name of No. 4. 
page 2. 


John, taking his flight from the ſame joyous: neſt, in 1589, ſettled at the 
White Ladies, and there founded the fa fly, which, in the ſucceeding 


century, produced this Lord Somers: To whom, therefore, Horace's lines, 


book 1, ode 12, are ſtrictly applicable. 
| Hunc, et incomptis Curium capillis 
Utilem bello tulit, et Camillum 
Leta paupertas, et avitus apta 
Cum lare fundus. 


I ſuppoſe leta the true reading, as Horace would not apply fo harſh an 
epithet as ſæda to a ſtate, of whoſe joys he repeatedly expreſſes himſelf fo 
kaſible and fo fond: Book i. Ep. 17. | 

Nam neque divitibus contingunt gaudia ſolis. 
„ E Licet ſub paupere tecto 
Reges et regum vita precurrere amicos. — Book i. Ep. 10. 


Faſtidioſam deſere copiam. 
Plerumque gratæ divitibus vices, 
Mundæque parvo ſub lare pauperum. 
Cœenæ, ſine aulæis et oftro, 
Sollicitam explicuere frontem. — Book iii. ode 25. 


Many other paſſages might be quoted of the like ſentiment. 
Account of the Siege of Worceſter. — 1646. 


Extract ſrom a Manuſcript of Mr. Townſend, of Elmley Lovet, who was in the City 


during the whole ſiege, and kept a regular diary, in which is mentioned, 
March 26, 1646, Sir William Brereton, Colonel Morgan, and Colonel 
Birch, with about two thouſand five hundred foot and horſe faced the city 


of Worceſter, and ſent a trumpeter with a ſummons to deliver up the 


city; at.night they drew off to Droitwych, and ſome went to the ſiege of. 
Lichfield. March Zo, the citizens and ſoldiers in the town ' deſtroyed. 


St, Oſwald's hoſpital, but ſpared Mr. Somers's houſe at the White Ladies, . 


which was a ſtrong ſtone building ng, capable of lodging five hundred men 


with laſety, 
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Inſcription on a flat Grave Stone in SEVERN STOKE Church, 


Lately diſcovered by Dr, Evaxs, the worthy Rector of that Pariſh, and Arch-Deacon 
of Worceſter, on his repairing and nnn the Chancel. 


HERE LIETH RICHARD SOM 


' WALTER WALKER OF WORCESTER AND HAD ISSHV R'CHAD AND ELISAB. 


w 
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ALLAS, THE FLOWER WHOM 


WINTER HATH DECAYD 
REVIVES IN SOMMER 
GLORIOUSLY ARAID 


SO SOMMER SHALL DET. 
HS WINTER AT AN END 


SPRING OVT OF DVST AND 


VNTO CHRIST ASSEND 


REMARK. 
Thoſe letters diſtinguiſhed by an aſteriſm are united as 


one in the original, in a ſimilar manner as the r 


E of the capitals, 
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| Short ACCOUNT he PEDIGREE of the FAMI 

| 5 of the PI of 1 LY of SOMERS. 

/ | 

/ — : Bl | 4 | 

4 No. 6. John Somers, «= Margaret Buller, bh 

{f Page 5. of the White Ladies, of Worceſter, 
: 4 _Fyw in Claines. 1589. 

M » 

| | k 1 

1 Richard Somers, - Joice Child, of Kidder- 4 

Y of the White Ladies. minſter, 

/ Bured at Kidderminſter, 

7 4 E « 2 

| 

/ ; 0 : . 1 

Catharine == John Somers. Born at the Mary = Richard Blurton, Clothier, 
i Severn, White Ladies. Buried at Baptized at Kidder- 
, Severn Stoke, minſter, July 8, 1624. 
3 u ee Mary = aca Cocks, eſq. | Seabright, died un- |[' Elizabeth, == Sir Joſeph Jekyl, Margaret == James Harris, eſq. Somers and Foley | Mary = John Cookſey, fon | 
ed, 51G, * married. Buried in born at White laſter · of the of Saliſbury. Blurton died Blurten of Edward, mayor 
bs 1710. Worc. cathedral. | Ladies, Rolls, young.1 of Worc. 1688. 
James Cocks, = == de eee : 7 ae = Anne, heireſs of | | Mary =: Sir Nicholas Williams, [ Margaret = William Lygon, | Alfo to — Pnilip, | John Cookſey,* — 
5 2 bas e- ape. Mer- Caſtleditch, He- 5 of Maddresfield Earl of Richard Cook ſey, eſq. = Anne Meadow- 

, y etton, n college. refordſhire. | | | Hardwicke. of White Ladies. court. 

/ SY ; | | 

1 8 3 ; 

0 James Cocks, Enſign of a Grena- Charles, oh g Phili h 

Y | dier company of the Guards, kil- Created Lord Somers, 1788. Charks, * 

7 led in the action of St. Cas. 1758. Mary, ſeph rr 

4 Elizabeth 2 SPP: 

4 | John 7 Elizabeth, Mary. 

Joſeph Margaret, | X , 

| , John, 

2 James, 

7 Philip, x — ene = 

7 Thomas, 

0 | Robert, | 

Y | Timothy, Fe 
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A Monument, 
Erefted to the MEMORY of their PARENTS, 
And theſe his SONS, 


; 


q 


2 


IN MEMORIAM 


SUBTUS JACET 


FOLEY 


In the Pariſi Church of St. NICHO LAS, Woreefter, 


Is preſerved in one of the Dormitories, at the Wuixz LADIES, 
with this Inſcription, compoſed by their Couſin, John Somers, 


RICARDI BLURTON GENEROSI CUJUS QUOD MORTALE FUIT 


MARIA ILLIUS VIDUA MASTISSIMA 
HOC AMORIS SUI POSUIT MONAMENTUM 
DENATUS EST XXX. DECEMB. 
ANNO DOMINI 1667. 
ATATIS su $3. 


PERCARISSIMI ILLORUM FILI » SOMERS 
ET 
HUNC JUXT DORMIUNT 5 


: BLURTON, 


OBIIT XV. OCTOBRIS, 1666 
- - - » XXVI. AUGUSTI 2670. 


AM IC CALC IE RC CAIC IE IC CRE RC AE DIG EIS II FC SI IN II IC IG IC, 536, IA 


ANNOS NATUS QUATUOR 
PRAEDICTA MARIA QUA MORTEM SUORUM. DIU PLORAVERAT 


us DEMUM FUIT ADJUNCTA 23* JUNI 
ANN O 


a 


'ATATIS, Lxvi. 
SALUTIS 2680. 
— 


6 Reſided conſtantly with Lord Somers. Died unmarried at his 
houſe, at Croydon; and is interred in the church there. 
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7 nile bo | TEE No. 6, 
Inſcription on àæ Monument, fixed to the Eaſt Wall of the page hy. ; 
Church of SEVERN STOKE. rt 

M. S. 


JOHANNIS ET CATHARINE SOMERS, | 
AMORE OLIM ET FIDE CONJUGALI, 
DUM UNA VIXERE, 
5 JAM ET TUMULO CONJUNCTORUM.. 
NON FICTA IN DEUM PIETATE 5 
IN UNIVERSOS CHARITATE, | 
COMITATE, SIMUL ET PRUDENTIA, 
VITAM sIBI IPSIS JUCUNDAM 


ALLIS UTILEM GRATAMQUE 


EGERE. 
ADEOQUE HINC IPSORUM DISCESSUS$ 
ATATE. LICET PROVECTIORE, 
ALTERIUS SC. SEXAGESIMO ATATIS ANNO 
ALTERIUS OCTOGESIMO SEXTO. 
SUIS, I CUNCTIS - 
ACERBUS PLANE VISUS EST ATQUE IMMATURUS, 
VIRIL MORTEM LONGUM VIDUA DEFLEVIT., 
PRISTINO DEHINC IN 1IPSUM AMORE 
AD CARISSIMA PIGNORA, COMMUNES LIBEROS, CONVERSO; 
Sl OPTIME DEFUNCTE MEMORIAM COLENS, 
SIC VERE SUUM MONSTRANS AFrFEC TUM: 
UTRIUSQUE AUTEM OBITUM 
BONI DIUTISSIME DEFLEBUNT:; 


AP a RD IE, 

Great reverence was paid in all nations and ages to ſalt, and the veſſel in 
which it was ſet upon the table, and ſuppoſed to ſanctify it. 

Sacras facitis menſas ſalinorum appoſity.® 


Tf it was forgot to be properly placed it was thought a profanation of the 
table, and that ſome misfortune would happen in -conſequenee- of it, or of 
its being ſpilt. The falinum marked the antiquity and circumſtance of | 
the family, and was delivered down from one generation to another. So 
Horace, Ode xvi. Book 2. 


Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 
Splendet in menſa tenui ſalinum. 


& 


And Perſius, Sat. ui. 


---- - - - - - » Sed rure paterno 
Eſt tibi far modicum, purum et fine labe ſalinum. 


The mention made of the old family goblet and ſalt- ſeller in the following 
will, and the traits of ſimplicity, frugality and good cheer in which the 
ſeveral branches of the family lived together, induce me to give here two 
or three, out of many ſimilar teſtimonies of their living on the parvo bene, 
and enjoying the happieſt mediocrity of fortune in the old claſſical ſtyle. 


Extras of Mrs. Anwe Cookskxv's mill, drawn by and in the Hand- Mriting 
| of Lord SOMERS, — Dated 1680. 


AFTER frail deviſes of lands, ſhe thus diſpoſes of her perſonal | 
eſtate: — And I do give to my ſaid ſon John all my books, and my beſt 


bed and bedſtead, and (after different articles of houſehold furniture) my 


great ſilver goblet and G1LT SALT-SELLER and ſpoons. And all the reſt 
=P | HG of 


* Salis oF'm quamdam in menla religionem ſuiſſe, et appoſitus ſal menſam conſearare 
videbatur. Salinum vero præcipue memorat Horatius; tum quia primo loco ſolet ap- 
poni: tum præſertim quod veteres poculo et ſalino a majoribus accepto libentur ute- 
bantur. Et quibus nullum erat argenteum vas; ſalinum tamen ex argento habebant, — 


Turneb. ad locum. 


APPENDIX. ver 
of my houſehold goods, I will, ſhall be divided equally amongſt ſuch other No. 7. 
of my children as I ſhall leave at my death; my meaning being that my Pee 24. 
ſaid ſon John ſhall have no more of them than what are herein before particu- a 
larly mentioned. And as to all the reſt of my perſonal eſtate, my will and 
meaning is, that after my debts and legacies and funeral expences are paid 
the ſame ſhall be divided equally amongſt all my children: And I do- 
appoint my father Edward Cookſey, and my uncle John Somers, and my 
couſins John Somers and John Buller, executors of. this my will. — In. 


Copy of a Letter from Folty ro BLURTON. & * 


Superſcription, — For my loving Kinſman Mr, Ricuazy BTuRTox, at his Houſe at 
the White Ladyes, Worceſter, | 


TO MY KINSMAN MR. RICHARD BLURTON, 

MY reſpetts to you and all our friends, I have underwritten ſent you 
the coate of armes which my kinſman, Mr. Richard Wallis, hath with no 
ſmall· care found out; which being found is worthy of his labour, being a 
very good coate, I have given him order to draw mine and my wife's in f 
a frame, and ſo hath couſin Ed, Blurton, who will be at a quarter charge, | 1 
Your ſon, my father Blurton, and you, may ſend up your wife's coate of 
armes, and we will put them in a frame, and ſend them down to you; you 
wrott that you and father Blurton would be at half 'of the charge ; which, 
when it is- done, you ſhall know; and J aſſure you, kindly uſed and well 
done. 0 a | 

Happineſs to your ſonne and heire, long life to you; all which is the - 
defire of your. loving kinſman.. : | 


| Robert folly... + © 


4 


Jory 1, 1663. 
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No. 7. Copy a Letter from Lord SoMERs, when Lord Keeper. 


„ ( Addreſſed to Mr. Ricuazy Cooks Ex, at the White Ladies, near Worceſter, ) 


DEAR COUSIN, | 

' THOUGH I deſired my brother Cocks long inns. to return you my 

| beſt thanks for your noble preſent of as good collar of brawn as ever was 

ate, (which I cannot doubt but he has done in the beſt manner I could 

wiſh) yet having feaſted myſelf and made my friends often welcome to it, 

1 cannot forbear to return you perſonally our joint thanks, which I have 

— _ often promiſed them to do. There is another debt of thanks for which I 

2 ſtand perſonally engaged to you, and that very deeply, upon the account 

. of your ſo kindly engaging yourſelf in my behalf, when ſome were making 
an intereſt lately to chooſe a new recorder for a city, which I have ſerved 


long, and without any objection, as I have heard of. Theſe favours I 
ſhall always own, and always deſire to return in the beſt manner I can. 
| And ſhall remain, dear couſin, 
Jour moſt faithful ſervant, 
c — 
SOMERS. 
This name, at the concluſion is with a ſingle M, as it was his cuſtom 
to write it with a. circumflex over it, as in the will of Anne Cookſey, 
wherein he twice writes it in this manner. On the monuments at White | 
Ladies and Severn Stoke church, and in all the books belonging to him 
during his reſidence at the White Ladies and at Clifton, now in my poſ- 
| ſeſſion, I obſerve it ſo written. | 
No.8. Mr. Warrorz's Account of Lord SyRESWBURY's Duel with the 
Page 16. Duke of BucRIN HA x. 


in che catalogue of the writings of George Villiers Duke of  Bucking- 


ham, is one, entitled, The loſt Miſtreſs: A Complaint againſt the 
ce Countels 


1 F A | 123 
4 Counteſs of 9 1675.” On which Mr, Walpole obſerves, this was No. 8. 
probably the Counteſs of Shrewſbury, who is ſaid to have held the Duke's Page 26. 
horſe, diſguiſed like a page during the combat, to reward his proweſs ; WY 
and went to bed with him in the ſhirt, ſtained with her huſband's blood. 
The loves of this tender pair are celebrated by Pope : 
—— How chang'd from him, 
That life of humour and that ſoul of whims | 
Gallant and gay in Cliefden's proud alcove, 
The bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury and love. 


Dr. William Hopkins was a man of eminent abilities and reſpectable No. 10. 
eharacter, born at Eveſham, in 1647, and entered at Trinity college, Ox- Page 7. 
ford, in 1660. He had attended Mr. Henry Coventry as his chaplain to A Cs 
Sweden in 1671, and by him had been promoted to a prebend of the 
church of Worceſter in 167 5, and planned the Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
that Cathedral. Being made maſter of St. Oſwald's hoſpital,. to which he 
attended with exemplary care and diſintereſtedneſs, foregoing the benefit 
of the ſalary and emoluments from it, he lived in habits of friendſhip and 
conſtant intercourſe with the family at the White Ladies, who were adviſed. 
and directed by him in the education of Mr. Somers, by whom he was 
highly eſteemed and entirely beloved to the time of his death, in 1700. 
Dr. Hopkins lived alſo in perfect friendſhip with Biſhop Fell and Doc-- 
tor Hickes ; he married a daughter of hens Bromley, eſq. of Upton. - 
Severn; but left no iſſue. 


Letter from Archbiſhop TIL LO SON to the Earl of SHREWSBURY, W 
( From the Life of Ti.LoTtsoN, by Dr, Biacn.) page 188 


MY LORD, WR 
TT was a great ſatisfaction to me to be any ways inſtrumental in the | 


gxlning your lordſhip to our religion, which I am really perſuaded to be 
TY R 2 | the 


3 A P P E N D 1 X. 
No. 11. the truth. But I am, and always was more concerned that your lordſhip 
Page 18. would continue a virtuous and good man, than become a Proteſtant, being 
aſſured that the ignorance and errors of men's underſtanding will find a 


much eaſier forgiveneſs with God than the faults of the will. 1 remember 
that your Lordſhip once told me, that you would endeavour to Juſtify the 
ſincerity of your change, by a conſcientious regard to all other parts and 
actions of your life, I am ſure you cannot more effectually condemn your 
own act than by being a worſe man after your own profeſſion to have em- 
braced a better religion, I will certainly be one of the laſt to believe any 
thing of your lordſhip that is not good; but I always feared I ſhould be 
one of the firſt that ſhould hear of it. The time I laſt waited upon your 
lordſhip, I had heard ſomething that afflicted me very ſenſibly; but I 
hoped it was not true, and was therefore loth to trouble your lordſhip about 
it, I now think it my duty to acquaint you with it. To ſpeak plainly, I 
have been told that your lordſhip is of late fallen into a converſation, dan- 
gerous both to your reputation and virtue, two of the tendereſt and deareſt 
things in the world.” I believe your lordſhip to have a great command 
and conduct of yourſelf; but I am very ſenſible of human frailty, and of 
the dangerous temptations to which youth is expoſed in this diſſolute age. 
Therefore J earneſtly beſeech your lordſhip to conſider, beſides the high 
provocation of almighty God, and the hazard of your ſou}, whenever you 
engage in a bad courſe, what a blemiſh you will bring upon a fair and un- 
ſpotted reputation ; what uneaſineſs and trouble you will create to yourſelf 
from the ſevere reflexions of a guilty conſcience ; and how great a violence 
you will offer to your good principles, your nature, and your education, 
and to a mind the beſt made for virtuous and worthy things. And do not 
imagine you can ſtop when you pleaſe, Experience ſhews us the contrary, 


and that nothing is more vain, than for men to think they can ſet bounds to. 
| themſelves 


er — 


* £ * — 
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themſelves in any thing that is bad. 1 hope in God no temptation has yet No. IT. 


prevailed on your lordſhip fo far as to be guilty of any looſe act. If it has, 
as you love your ſoul, let it not proceed to an habit. The retreat is yet 
eaſy and open, but will every day become more difficult and obſtructed. 
God is ſo merciful, that upon your repentance and reſolution of amendment, 
he 1s not only ready to forgive what is paſt, but to afiiſt us by his grace to 
do better for the future. But I need not enforce theſe conſiderations upon 
a mind ſo capable of and eaſy to receive 200d counſel; I ſhall only defire 
your lordſhip to thirk again and again how great a point of wiſdom it is, 
in all our actions, to conſult the peace of our minds, and to have no quarrel 
with the conſtant and inſeparable companion of our lives. If others diſ- 
pleaſe us, we may quit their company; but he that js diſpieaſed with him- 
ſelf is unavoidably unhappy, becauſe he has no way to get rid of himſelf. 

My Lord, for God's fake and your own, think of being happy, and 


reſolve by all means to fave yourſelf from this untoward generation. De- 


termine rather upon a ſpeedy change of your condition, than to gratify the 


inclinations of your youth in any thing but what is lawful and honourable ; 
and let me have the ſatisfaction to be aſſured from your lordſhip, either that 
there has been no ground for this report, or that there ſhall be none for the 
future; which will be the welcomeſt news to me in the world. I have only 
to beg of your lordſhip to believe that I have not done this to ſanctify the 
formality of my profeſſion, but that it proceeds from the trueſt affection and 
good will that one man can poſſibly bear to another. I pray God every 
day for your lordſhip with the ſame conſtancy and fervour as for myſelf; 

and do moſt earneſtly beg, that this counſel may be * and ef- 


fectual. — I am, &c. 
The 
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page 18. 
WS 
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No. 12. 
. page 18. 
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APPE N DI X. 


The Freebolder, No XXXIX: — Fridg, May 4, 1716. 


PODESSE QUAM CONSPICI, 


IT often happens, thee extirpating the love of glory, which is obſerved 


to take the deepeſt root in noble minds, tears up ſeveral virtues with it; 
and that ſuppreſſing the deſire of fame is apt to reduce men to a ſtate of 


indolence and ſupineneſs. But when without any incentive of vanity, a 


perſon of great abilities is zealous for the good of mankind ; and as ſoli- 


citous for the concealment as the performance of illuſtrious actions; we 
may be ſure that he has ſomething more than ordinary i in his : COMPORTION, 


and has a heart filled with goodneſs and magnanimity. 


There is not perhaps in all hiſtory a greater inſtance of this temper of 
mind than what appeared in that excellent perſon, whoſe motto I have 


placed at the head of this paper. He had worn himſelf out in his appli- 


cation to ſuch ſtudies as made him uſeful or ornamental to the world, in 


concerting ſchemes for the welfare of his country, and in proſecuting ſueh 


meaſures as were neceſſary for making thoſe ſchemes effectual; but all this 
was done with a view to the public good that ſhould riſe out of theſe 
generous endeavours, and not to the fame which ſhould accrue to himſelf. 
Let the reputation of the action fall where it would, fo his country reaped 
the benefit of it, he was ſatisfied. As this turn of mind threw off, in a 
great meaſure, the oppoſitions of envy and competition, it enabled him to 
gain the moſt vain and imprafticable into his deſigns, and to bring about | 
ſeveral great events for the ſafety and advantage of the public, which muſt 
have died in the birth, had he been as deſirous of um beneficial to 
mankind, as of being ſo. 

As he was admitted into the ſecret and moſt retired thoughts and coun- 
ſels of his royal maſter King William, a great ſhare in the plan of the 


Proteſtant ſucceſſion is univerſally aſcribed to him, And if he did not 
| entirely 


APPEND I X ; 17 
wich project the union of the two kingdoms, and the bill of regency, No. 12. 
which ſeem to have been the only methods in human policy for ſecuring to _ 
us fo ineſtimable a bleſſing, there is none who will deny him to have been | 
the chief conductor in both theſe glorious works. For poſterity are obliged. 
to allow him that praiſe after his death, which he induſtriouſly declined: 
while he was living. His life indeed ſeems to have been prolonged beyond. 
its natural term, under thoſe indiſpoſitions which hung upon the latter part 
of it, that he might have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the happy ſettlement 
take place, which he propoſed to himſelf as the principal end of all his 
public labours. Nor was it a ſmall addition to his happineſs, that by this 
means he ſaw thoſe who had been always his moſt intimate friends, and who 
had concerted with him ſuch meaſures for the guarantry of the Proteſtant 


ſucceſſion as drew upon them the diſpleaſure of men who were averſe to it, 
advanced to the higheſt poſts of truſt and honour under his preſent Majeſty. 
I believe there are none of theſe patriots, who will think it a derogation 
from their merit to have it ſaid, that they received many lights and advantages 
from their intimacy with my Lord Somers; who had ſuch a general know-: 
ledge of affairs, and ſo tender a concern for his friends, that whatever 
ſtation they were in, they uſually applied to him for his advice in every j 
perplexity of buſineſs, and in affairs of the greateſt difficulty. | 

His life was, in every part of it, ſet off with that graceful modeſty and 
reſerve, which made his virtues more beautiful, the more they were caſt in- 
ſuch agreeable ſhades. N | 


His religion was fincere, not oſtentatious; _ ſuch as inſpired him with 
an univerſal benevolence towards all his fellow ſubjects, not with bitterneſs 
againſt any part of them. He ſhewed his firm adherence to it as modelled 
by our national conſtitution, and was conſtant to its offices of devotion, 
both in public and in his family. He appeared a champion for it with 

| 3 great 


128 PPC 
No. 12. great reputation in the cauſe of the ſeven Biſhops, at a time when the 


Page 18. Church was really in danger. To which we may add, that he held a;ſtrict 
* friendſhip and correſpondence with the great archbiſhop Tillotſon, being 


acted by the ſame ſpirit of candour and moderation; and moved rather 
with pity than indignation towards the perſons of thoſe who differed from 
him in the uneſſential parts of Chriſtianity. 

His great humanity appeared in the minuteſt circumſtances of his con- 
verſation, You found it in the benevolence of his aſpect, the compla- 
cency of his behaviour, and the tone of his voice. His great application- 
to the ſeverer ſtudies of the law had not infected his temper with any thing. 
poſitive or litigious. He did not know what it was to wrangle on indifferent 
points, to triumph in the ſuperiority of his underſtanding, or to be ſuper- 
cilious on the ſide of truth. He joined the greateſt delicacy of good 
breeding to the greateſt ſtrength of reaſon. By approving 'the ſentiments 
of a perſon, with whom he converſed, in ſuch particulars as were juſt, he 
won him over from thoſe points in which he was miſtaken; and had fo 

| agreeable a way of conveying knowledge, that whoever conferred with him- 
VB grew the wiſer, without perceiving that he had been inſtructed. We may 
| probably aſcribe to this maſterly and engaging manner of converſation; 
the great eſteem which he had gained with the late Queen, while ſhe pur-. 
ſued thoſe meaſures which had carried the Britiſh nation to the higheſt 
pitch of glory ; notwithſtanding ſhe had entertained many unreaſonable 
prejudices againſt him before ſhe was acquainted with his n worth 
and behaviour. 

As in his political capacity we have before ſeen how much * contributed 
to the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant intereſt, and the good of his native 
country, he was always true to theſe great ends. His character was uniform 
and conſiſtent with its ſelf, and his whole conduct of a piece, His prin- 
ciples were founded in reaſon, and ſupported by virtue; and therefore did 


not 


* 
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concluded his courſe among the ſame well-choſen friendſhips and alliances 
with which he began it. 

This great man was not more conſpicuous as a patriot and a ſtateſman 
than as a perſon of univerſal knowledge and learning. As by dividing his 
time between the public ſcenes of buſineſs and the private retirements of 
life, he took care to keep up both the great and good man; ſo by the fame 
means he accompliſhed himſelf not only in the knowledge of men and 
things, but in the {kill of the moſt refined arts and ſciences. That un- 
wearied diligence, which followed him through all the ſtages of his life, 
gave him ſuch a thorough inſight into the laws of the land, that he paſſed 
for one of the greateſt maſtefs of his profeſſion, at his firſt appearance in 
it. Though he made a regular progrefs through the ſeveral honours of the 
Long Robe, he was always looked upon as one who deſerved a ſuperior 
ſtation to that he was poſſeſſed of, till he arrived to the higheſt dignity to 
which thoſe ſtudies could advance him. 

He enjoyed in the higheſt perfection two talents, which do not often 
meet in the ſame perſon, the greateſt ſtrength of good ſenſe, and the moſt 
exquiſite taſte of politeneſs. Without the firſt, learning is but an incum- 
brance; and without the laſt, is ungraceful, My Lord Somers was 


maſter of theſe two qualifications in ſo eminent a degree, that all the parts. 


of knowledge appeared in him with ſuch an additional ſtrength and beauty, 
as they want in poſſeſſion of others, If he delivered his opinion of a piece 
of poetry, a ſtatue, or a picture, there was ſomething ſo juſt and delicate 
in his obſervations, as naturally produced pleaſure and aſſent in thoſe who 
heard him. | 

His ſolidity and elegance, improved by the reading of the fineſt authors, 
both of the learned and modern languages, diſcovered itſelf in all his pro- 

85 „„ ductions. 
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got lie at the mercy of ambition, avarice, or reſentment. His notions No. 12. 
were no leſs ſteady and unſhaken than juſt and upright. In a word, he page 18, | | 


wa - 
- 
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No. 12. ductions. His oratory was maſculine and perſuaſive, free from every thing | 
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trivial and affected. His ſtyle in writing was chaſte and pure, but at the 
ſame time full of ſpirit and politeneſs; and fit to convey the moſt intricate 
buſineſs to the underſtanding of the reader, with the utmoſt clearneſs and 


peiſpicuity. And here it is to be lamented, that this extraordinary perſon 


out of his natural averſion to vain glory, wrote ſeveral pieces as well as 
performed ſeveral actions, which he did not aſſume the honour of. Though 


at the ſame time ſo many works of this nature have appeared, which every 
one has aſcribed to him, that I believe no author of the greateſt eminence 


would deny my Lord Somers to have been the beſt writer of the age in 


which he lived. 


This noble Lord, for the great extent of his knowledge and capacity, 
has been often compared with the Lord Verulam, who had alſo been Chan- 
cellor of England. But the conduct of theſe. two extraordinary perſons, 


under the ſame circumſtances, was vaſtly different. They were both im- 


peached by a houſe of commons. One of them, as he had given juſt 
occaſion for it, funk under it; and was reduced to ſuch an abject ſubmiſſion, 


as very much diminiſhed the Juſtre of ſo exalted a character: But my Lord 


Somers was too well fortified in his integrity to fear the impotence of an 


attempt upon his reputation; and though Eis accuſers would gladly have 
dropped their impeachmeant, he was inſtant with them for the proſecution 
of it, and would not let that matter teſt till it was brought to an iſſue. 


For the ſame virtue and greatneſs of mind which gave him a diſtegard of 


fame, made him impatient of an undeſerved reproach, . 

There is no queſtion but this wonderful man will make c one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed figures in the hiſtory of the preſet age; but we Cannot ex- 
pect that his merit will ſhine out in its proper light, ſince he wrote many 


things which are not publiſhed in his name; was at the bottom of many 
excellent 
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excellent counſels, in which he did not appear; did offices of friendſnip No. 12. q 


to many perſons, who knew not from whom they were derived; and per- e 79 | | 
: 


formed great ſervices to his country, the. glory of which was transferred 


to others: In ſhort, ſince he made it his endeavour rather to do worthy- . 


actions than to gain an illuſtrious character. | 
f | | 4 | | No. 13. f |! 
 SwirT's Dedication of the Tale of a Tub. page 19, 1 


To Tur Ricur Hoxouxap.e JOU N Loa SOMERS, F*Y 
MY LORD, | g | | | 
THOUGH the author has written a large dedication,. yet that being. 
addrefled to a Prince whom I am never likely to have the honour of being, 
known to; a perſon beſides, as far as I can obſerve, not at all regarded or | 
thought on by any of our preſent writers ; and being wholly free. from that. (| 
ſlavery which bookſellers uſually he under to the caprices of authors, I think. 
it a wiſe piece of preſumption to inſcribe theſe papers to your lordſhip, and 
to implore your Jordſhip's protection of them. Gd and your lordſhip know their 1 
faults and their merits; for, as for my own particular, I am altogether a | | 
ſtranger in the matter; and though every body elſe ſhould be equally. ig- | 1 
norant, I do not fear the ſale of the book at all the worſe upon that ſcore.. 1 
Your Lordſhip's name on the front, in capital letters, will at any time get 
off one edition. Neither would ] deſire any other help to grow an alder- 1 
man, than a patent for the ſole privilege of dedicating to your Lordſhip. | 
I ſhould now, in right of a dedicator, give your Lordſhip a liſt of your 1 
own virtues, and, at the ſame time, be very unwilling to offend your mo- g 
deſty; but chiefly, I ſhould celebrate your liberality towards men of great | 
parts and ſmall fortunes, and give you broad hints, that I mean myſelf. 19 
And I was juſt going on, in the uſual method, to peruſe a hundred or two- 
of dedications, and tranſcribe an abſtract to be applied to your lordſhip ; 
| but I was diverted by a certain accident: For upon the covers of theſs 
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No. 13. papers J caſually obſerved, written in large letters, the two following words, 


Vase 9 DET UR DIGNISSIMO; which, for ought I knew, might contain ſome 


important meaning. But it unluckily fell out, that none of the authors I 
employ underſtand Latin; (though I have them often in pay to tranſlate 


out of that language) I was therefore compelled to have recourſe to the 


curate of our pariſh, who engliſhed it thus, Let it be given to the wortbieſt. 


And this comment was, that the author meant his work ſhould be dedi- 


cated to the ſublimeſt genius of the age for wit, learning, judgment, eloquence, 
and wiſdom. I called at a poet's chamber (who works for my ſhop) in an 
alley hard by, ſhewed him the tranſlation, and deſired his opinion, who it 
was that the author could mean: he told me, after ſome conſideration, 
that vanity was a thing that he abhorred ; but by the deſcription he thought 
himſelf to be the perſon aimed at; and at the ſame time, he very kindly 
offered his own aſſiſtance gratis, towards penning a dedication to himſelf, | 
I defired him however to give a ſecond gueſs; why then, ſaid he, it muſt 
be I, or my Lord Somers. F rom thence I went to ſeveral other wits of my 
acquaintance, with no ſmall hazard and wearineſs to my perſon from a 
prodigious number of dark, winding ſtairs ; but found them all in the ſame 
ſtory, both of your Lordſhip and themſelves. Now your Lordſhip is to 
underſtand, that this proceeding was not of my own invention; for, I have 
ſomewhere heard, it is a maxim, that thoſe, to whom every body allows 
the ſecond place, have an undoubted title to the firſt. 


This infallibly convinced me that your Lordſhip was the perſon intended 
by the author. But being very unacquainted in the ſtyle and form of 


dedications, I employed thoſe wits aforeſaid to furniſh me with hints and 


materials towards a panegyric upon your Lordſhip's virtues. 
In two days they brought me ten ſheets of paper filled up on every ſide. 


They ſwore to me, that they had ranſacked whatever could be found in 
| | the 
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the character of Socrates; Ariſtides, Epaminondas, Cato, Tully, Atticus, No. 13. 


and other hard names, which I cannot now fecollect. However, I have 
reaſon to believe they impoſed upon my ignorance, becauſe when I came 


to read over their collections, there was not a ſyllable there, but what I. 


and every body elſe knew as well as themſelves : Therefore I grievouſly 
ſuſpect a cheat; and that theſe authors of mine ſtole and tranſcribed every 
word from the univerſal report of mankind. So that I look upon myſelf 
as fifty ſhillings out of pocket to no manner of purpoſe. 

If, by altering the title, I could make the ſame materials ſerve for 
another dedication (as my betters have done) it would help to make up my 
loſs; but I have made ſeveral perſons dip here and there in thoſe papers, 
and, before they read three lines, they have all aſſured me plainly, that 
they cannot poſſibly be applied to any perſon but your Lordſhip. 

I expected indeed to have heard of your Lordſhip's bravery at the head 
ol an army; of your undaunted courage in mounting a breach, or ſcaling 

a wall; or to have had your pedigree traced in a lineal deſcent from the houſe 
of Auſtria; or of your wonderful talent at dreſs or dancing; or your pro- 
found knowledge in algebra, metamphyſics, and the oriental tongues, But 
to ply the world with an old beaten ſtory of your wit, and eloquence, and 
learning, and wiſdom, and juſtice, and politeneſs, aud candour, and evenneſs of 
temper in all ſcenes of life; of that great diſcernment in diſcovering and 
readineſs in favouring deſerving men ; with forty other topics: I confeſs 
I have neither conſcience nor countenance to do it, Becauſe there is no 
virtue, either of a public or private life, which ſome circumſtances of your 
own have not often produced upon the ſtage of the world; and thoſe few, 
which, for want of occaſions to exert them, might otherwiſe have paſſed 
* unſeen, unobſerved by your friends, your enemies have at length brought to 


light, 
It 


Page 19. 
— 
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No. 14 


page 20. 
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It is true, I ſhould be very loth, the bright example of your Lordſhip's: 
virtues ſhould be loſt to after-ages, both for their ſake and your own ;. but. 
chiefly, becauſe they will be ſo very neceſſary to adorn the hiſtory of a late 
reign; and that is another reaſon, why I would forbear to make a recital, | 
of them here ; becauſe I have been told by wiſe men, that, as dedications. 
have run for ſome years paſt, a good hiſtorian will not be apt to have re-, 
courſe thither in ſearch of characters. 

'There 1s one point, wherein I think we dedicators would do well to. 
change our meaſures ; I mean, inſtead of running on ſo far upon the praiſe, of 
our patron's /zberality,to ſpend a word or two in admiring their palience. I can, 
put no greater compliment on your Lordſhip's, than by giving you ſo ample. 
an occaſion to exerciſe it at preſent. Though perhaps I ſhall not be apt. 
to reckon much merit to your Lordſhip on that ſcore, who having been 


formerly uſed to. tedious harrangues, and ſometimes to as little purpoſe, _ 


will be the readier to pardon this; eſpecially when it is offered by one, who, 


is, with all reſpe& and veneration, 
My Lon Þy 5 
Your Lordſhip” s moſt 5 


And moſt faithful ſervant, 
The BOOKSELLER; 


DryDen's SATIRE to his MUSE. 


Oecaſioned by the Poem, entitled, ® ApsaLom and AchirornEI, . in 1681. 

1H Is Satire having been conſtantly reputed and publiſhed as written 
by Lord Somers, is proper to be preſerved in this account of the early part 
of his life, which was ſpent in a cloſe connexion and intimacy with the 


young Earl of e and Lord Aſhley,“ ſon of the great Earl of 
| Shafteſbury. 
Author, afterwards, of the Caracteriſtics; in which the firſt Eſſay, on Enthuſiaſm, 


is addreſſed to Lord Somers, when Chancellor, proves bim to have had a hand in ſome. 
of the digreſſions inſerted in the Tale of a Tub. 
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Shaſteſbury. Theſe may be ſuppoſed peculiarly and deeply hurt by a poem, No. 14 | 


& 15. | 
: 
Page 19. a 


in which their neareſt friends and relations were fo groſsly abuſed. Wiſh- 


þ 
ing it to receive an anſwer of more weight and dignity than could be fur= wy | 
niſhed by the pen of Flkanah Settle, the profeſſed antagoniſt of Dryden, | | | 
(over whom he ſo completely triumphs in the introduction of his poem of =_ 
the meda!,) they-may fairly be ſuppoſed to have been provoked to this | 


attempt, in poetry, though an art foreign to and unpractiſed by them. 
Si natura negat facit indignatio verſum. 


And that they called into the aſſiſtance of their friend, Mr. Somers, whoſe 

decent contribution to the piece · is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the groſsneſs 

and ribaldry of the other parts, which are impoſſible to be his. | 
Dr. Johnſon, in his Life of Dryden, vol. 11. page 56, obſerves, that | | 

in 1681, Dryden became conſpicuous by mixing 7 politics with poetry, | 1 

in the memorable Satire, called Abſalom and Achitophel, of which the | 

reception wa © eager, and the ſale fo large, that his father, an old book- | 8 

ſeller, told him, he had not known it equalled but by Sacheveral's Trial. | | 

There is no need to enquire why theſe . verſes were read, which to all 18 
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the attractions of wit, elegance, and harmony, added the co- operations 1 

of all the faftious paſſions, and filled every mind with triumph or reſent- | N 

ment. It could not be ſuppoſed that all the provocation given by Dryden 

would be endured without reſiſtance or reply. Both his perſon and his 

party were by turns expoſed to the ſhafts: of ſatire. One of theſe, called 
« Dryden's Satire to. his Muſe,” is aſcribed, though Pope ſays, falſely, to 

Mr. Scmers; and Mr. Walpole remarks, the groſs ribaldry of it can 

hardly be ſuppoſed to have flowed from ſo humane and poliſhed a nature 

as Lord Somers's. The poem, ſays Johnſon, whoſeſoever it was, is written 

with much virulence and ſome ſprightlineſs. Theſe parts I aſcribe to the 
warm feelings and reſentments of the young Lords, who tell all the ill they | 
cuuld 
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No. 14, could collect of Dryden and his friends, and the ignominious circumſtances 
& 15. which attended his marriage with Lady Elizabeth Howard, a daughter of 
ho the Earl of Berkſhire; a family the very reverſe of that, of which Hiſtory 

records all the ſons to have been brave, and all the daughters virtuous. 

The ſerious and didactie part of the poem I have no doubt was Mr. So- 

mers's ; and, however defective it may be in poetry and wit, contains law 

maxims and doctrines perfectly juſt, ſound, and conſtitutional. Theſe 1 
| | mark with inverted commas, and make that diſtinction which renders to 
| the motto, prefixed by the author at its firſt publication , All its force and 


- propriety. 


© TURPITER my ILLUE INGENIOSUS RAG” 


DRYDEN's SATIRE i to bis MUSE. — * by Lord SoMERs and 


the Earl of SyurREwsBURY. 1601 

| HEAR ata. dull proſtitute, worſe than my wife, . 
Like her, the ſhame and clog of my dull life ; 
: Whoſe firſt eſſay was in a tyrant's praiſe,* 

Baudy in prologues, blaſphemous in plays : 
| So lewd, thou mad'ſt me for the Church unfit, 
| And 1 had ary'd, but for a lucky hit, 33 
; 7 When the weak Miniſters implor'd my wit: 
Stol'ſt me from buſineſs, where I might have made 
| A ſolid fortune, to thy barren trade, 
| 5 a My father wiſely bid me be a clerk ; 
= - Thou whiſper'dſt, Boy, be thou atearing ſpark, 
= I I from that fatal hour new hopes purſu'd, 
5 Set up for wit, and awkwardly was lewd ; | 
Prrank 'gainſt my ſtomach, 'gainſt my conſcience "AY 
| Howard. Againſt my will, I marry'd a rank whore: 

| His panegyric on Oliver Cromwell, 


Aſter 
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After two children, and a third miſcariage. Deer 
By brawny brothers hector'd into marriage. | Berkſhire 

Affected rapes and luſts Lad never known ; VO 
As if that al! Gomorrah was my own, 


Nor love, nor wine, could ever ſee me gay, 
To writing bred, I knew not what to ſay. 
With ſcolding wife and ſtarving chits beſet, 
When I want money, and no friend will treat, 
Cheer'd with one cup of thy Caſtalian ſpring, - 
I can abuſe the church, my friend, and king; 
Tell him he's jilted, fool'd, led by the noſe, 
Then, like Almanzor, turn upon his foes; 
Libel his miſtreſſes, and ſtateſmen too, 
Then o'er his whoring life old David throw, 
By whom Uriah was ſo baſely ſlain; 
But our good monarch ſpares his Caſtlemain, 
And Oates his plots and treaſons ſwears in vain : 
Defame the men that gave me meat and clothes, 
And then deny it with a thouſand oaths. 
Adriel to pleaſe, call Rocheſter a fool, | LordSun- 
Sedley a capuchin, and Dorſet dull. ö 
1. like Boroſky, by the falſe count hir'd, 
On Scroop my blunderbuſs of ſatire fir d; 
In cold blood call'd him fool, knave, coward too; 
What more to Hall or Cranbourn could I do; 
Who long enjoy'd e' er I began to woo? 
Thov'lt ſay, perhaps, what is all this to thee, 
If I a coward, cuckold, villain be? 
T ZBut 
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But then thou ſhould'ſt thy ſacred aid refuſe, 


When ] invoke it to ſo baſe a uſe; 


Blunt, of my murd'ring pen, the killing point, 
And honeſtly refuſe the odious hint. 


But thou ne'er com'ſt ſo gladly to my call, $ 


As when on merit unprovok'd I fall. 

Is there a patriot to be defam'd, 

Lady abus · d, or virtuous action blam'd ? - + 
Thou, with officious haſte, rank'ſt every word, 
And giv'ſt thy raging madman a ſharp ſword: 
Devils to witches are not more at hand 

Than thou, when 1 an helliſh taſk command. 


To thee, ungrateful ! what has Monmouth done, 
That, parſon-like, thou call'ſt him Abſalon? 
And by that name doſt fooliſhly infer, 

He from old David's head the crown would tear. 

| ; Was he ambitious, he had kept his place: 


— 


Stood high in David's as the people's grace; 
And warlike chief of the Prætorian bands, 


To the whole nation's hearts had join d their hands; 
Of public good diſſembl'd his deep care, 
With the falſe Jebuſite a-while kept fair; 


Then in ſome great deciſive glorious day, 


| Make thoſe vile cormorants diſgorge their prey, 
Our church, religion, freedom, and our laws, 
Thoſe darling morſels of their longing jaws. 


Wiſe Stanley thus, till Boſworth's fatal day, 
Did ſeeming faith to cruel Richard pay ; 


But 
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But left the tyrant in the heat of fight, 
And brought ſucceſs to Harry's drooping right. | 
Monmouth's brave mind could no diſguiſe endure, 
Still noble ways preferring to ſecure ; | 
ce While David laviſhes his people's love, | 
« He buys the purchaſe with deſign t improve; 
« And like ſome prudent kinſmen, re-convey 
« What the wild heir hath vainly thrown away, 
« Left the great ancient family decay. 
„ Good honeſt David why would'ſt thou have made 
« Of ſuch a ſon a parliament afraid? 
c Which whilſt he ſways, what faction dares Aſpure, 
e Or who can ſay, he is not abſolute! 
« Through them he may command the people's purſe, 
«© And ſpend their wealth and blood without a curſe. 
« By laws they would a popiſh heir exclude, 
« Not by rude force, or a tumultuous crowd: 
« Againſt Navarre the factious princes leagu'd, 
ce And the right heir the papal world intrigu'd: | 
«© When a long war had plac'd him on the throne, 
«© The ſtate- religion he was forc'd to own; . 
The harmleſs people took it in good part, 
5 The zealous church yet ſtabb'd him to the heart; 
© Taught all by ſtory, there was no defence, 
©* But they muſt change their faith, or change their prince, 
* Who would not here the likg extremes prevent, 
« And ſettle things by aid of parliament ? 
| T 2 . Thou 
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Thou only Court, preſiding at the helm, 


“Which mak ſt all others uſeful to the realm. 
er Inferior judges tremble to decree | 

«© What may hereafter be condemn'd by thee : 
© The Chancellor's and Stateſman only dread, 
« For it is thou alone can reach their head. 

« By thee fell Wolſey, and falſe Clarendon, 

« Abandon'd by their kings, but here undone ; 
Both over-whelm'd for daring to remove, 
« Or ſtem the torrent of their maſter's love: 

«© The one fair Bullen to his prince deny'd ; 


« The other made lov'd Stuart, Richmond's pride, 


c And with the royal blood for ever mingl'd Hyde. 
« To their own ruin can all men agree, 

« And none the precipice but courtiers ſee ? 

Mw: Courtiers, who-importune the ſovereign, | 

« To pardon robbers, cut-throats, for their gain ; 
« Who live on ideots, lunatics, forfeits, fines, 

« And cannot thrive-but when the nation pines. 

% "Unhappy we, if rul'd by ſuch, whoſe rent 

« Conſiſts in breaches of the government. 

cc Some ſew there are with great eſtates indeed. 

ce Yet labour with ĩmaginary need: | 

te Strange ſort of fools, who, for one periflet n more, 
« 'Enflave themſelves, and all they had before. 

ce. Others, with titles and new earldoms caught, 25 
« Would give up all for which the Barons ſought: 


There 


K D EK N 5 1 
« They're equally unfit for government, 
% Who nothing have, or nothing will content.“ 
Who bid thee in Achitophel's vile name, - 
Old David's errors and his faults proclaim * 
Or ſay, plots true or falſe are needful things, 
| To ſet up commonwealths, or pull down kings? 


That David, whom thou doſt with rev'rence name,, 
Charm'd'into eaſe, grows Careleſs of his fame, 
And brib'd with petty ſums of foreign gold, 

Is grown in Bathſheba's embraces old ? is 
That like the prince of angels, from his height, 
He now comes downward with diminiſh'd light? 
If David once ill language lay to heart, 
Who ſhall the poet from the traitor part? 

& The people's voice, of old the voice of God, 

4 Thou call'ſt the voice of an unruly crowd, 

* Crowds are the fools, — — — — —— 8 
That flock to thine and D' Urfey's loyal plays, 
ce And give implicit claps on your third days :” 
About the ſtage of mountebank they wait, 

And whoop at cudgels, or a broken pate, 

But have, like thee, no int'reſt in the ſtate. 
Rule as thou wilt the realm of Mexico, 

e And under iron yokes make Indians bow ; 

« But with old England what haſt thou to do? 

« Who from our kings no uſeful power would take; 
e Nor have the pow'r; but for the people's ſake 
« Diſarm themſelves, and anarchy beſpeak. 


« Kings. 


4 r PE E N DI K. 


10 7 te Kings may do good at their full ſtretch of will, 
& 15, | And need not for a ſtrain of law ſtand till, 
20, | | | | 
rk 6 | e They ſpare with mercy, though with judgment kill, 


e Confin'd, like God, only from doing ill. 
«© Thus in our papal fire, to fave the town, 
te Some houſes were blown up, and ſome pull'd down: 
« None blam'd the order, fince twas underſtood, 
« A private miſchief's for a public good, 5 
“Though we all periſh, yet we mult forbear 
“The ſacred title of a popiſh heir, 
ce If we thy fooliſh politics ſhould hear. 
«© Somewhere there muſt a ſoy'reign pow'r be, 
& In kings, in lords, in commons, or all three, 
« Deriv'd from God, and only leſs than his, 
e Which can do all, and nothing do amiſs ; 
« The ſacred ties of marriage can diſſolve, 
* And childien in their parents crimes involve, 
cc Making thoſe baſtards who had elſe been heirs, 
ce And injur'd huſbands legal widowers ; | 
. cut off entails, make new, repeal old laws, 
'« And of contending kings decide the cauſe, 
ee This from the helm our learned Richard thruſt, 
« Confeſs'd their pow'r, and own'd their ſentence juſt, 
te And on the throne our brave fourth Edward ſate, 
ce Whilſt Harry liv'd a pris'ner of the ſtate, 
te Alphcnſo thus depos'd for his weak life, 
« Pedro erjoy'd his kingdom and his wife. 


%. 


„„ % There 


« There jus divinum barks not at his right, Mo ae 

c Damns not lis rule by day, nor love by night. 16. 

ce In his defence, each private man may kill; 8 
cc Muſt then a nation periſh and ſtand ſtill ? * f 


« If for our laws, faith, God, we may not fight, 
« When can a Chriſtian ſword be in the right?“ 


O! the prodigious wit, and wond'rous ſting, _ Aſhley. 
To call Achit'phel ſon, unfeather'd two-legg'd thing ! | 
So by old Plato man was once defin d, | 
Till a pulFd cock that notion undermin'd, 
Thy Amiel with bull Jonas {elf may vie Seymour, 
; Wining- 
For all but courage, wit, and honeſty. ton. 
As loud he roar'd ' gainſt the prerogative, 
As ſharply blam'd, as ſtingily would give, 
Till his own wants oblig'd him to receive, 
And on his cheated fire he could no longer live. 
Whoſe whole eſtate, when he in truſt, had got, 
Y. Thy honeft Amiel grudg'd him pipe and pot. | 
Thy Huſhai next, a true friend cer a N Lord Go- 
| dolphin, 


So ſoon his dearneſs with his prince began, 
Was but fourteen when David was abroad, 

Leſs fit for a king's friendſhip than a rod ; 
Which he deſerv'd, when he with tears reply'd, 
And in full houſe the loyPdaby cry'd; 

How could one German journey teach his youth, 
And add experience to his native truth ! 

Abroad he learn'd to live upon his prince, 

As ev'ry fool, whore, bully, has done ſince; 


To other merit he has no pretence, 
N | Barzillai's 
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APP FEN PI X. | 
Barzillai 's praiſe I could rehearſe again, | 


And make the labour of my ſecond pen; 


Wiſe, valiant, loyal, rich, of high deſcent, 
Born t all that fortune for her darlings meant, 
Who nobly fcorn'd a private happineſs, 
When he beheld the ſovereign in diſtreſs : 


To arms he flew, but, with bold Cato's fate, 
Eſpous'd the cauſe that Fortune ſeem'd to hate: 


Striving to ſave the head that wore the crown, 
He pull'd the mighty ruin on his own, 


But why extoll'ſt Jeruſalem's ſagan, 


At drink and whores indeed a very dragon ? * 


Not Magdalen, poſſeſs'd in all her prime, 
With her ten devils could have equall'd him. 


Why would'ſt thou call thy Adriel a muſe, 
And David of his haſty rife accuſe ? | 
When we all know the fame obliging hand 
Gave him his George, and Churchill his command, 


Jermin his country houſe, and Bromwich his point band, 


Or Jotham flatter d that vain fickle thing, 
Famous for jeſts upon the church and king: 
One while Pythagoras's harmleſs food, 

For thoughts and politics muſt cool his blood; 
And then again with whores and luſty wines, 


| Revels all night, and thinks him mad that dines. 


Quibbles, jokes, puns, and trifling wit he has, 


And like the Swede, is very rich in braſs: 


Againſt 


K. P PE N UI * 
hs Ag unſt the court and David's ſelf he roar'd, 
How ill he govera'd, and how worſe he whor'd 3: 
Would {wear a parrot had more wit than Nelly, , 
With 11 parch'd face, more wrinkled than her belly.. 
Yet now to both, like popiſh ſaints, he prays, 
Which ſhews he will not burn in James's days: 
| In his plain band, and honeſty in ſhow, 
Y He only aim'd- at Danby's overthrow 3. 
Which when obtain'd, this patriot had his ends, 
And farewel all his plain well-meaning friends; 
There was no plot, no popiſh Duke to fear, 1 
With Danby all our dangers diſappear. 
' Danby thus ſetting, to prevent dark night, 
This paler moon ſhews forth its clearer light. | 
Miſguides our oouns lors with her glim ring ray. Tips 2 | 
And all our men of bus'neſs loſe their way: | | 
Our parliament's diſſolvd, new members meet, 
An Oxford journey mult allay their heat: WOMEN 
But the true Engliſh intereſt appear'd, 
The ſilverſmiths for their Diana fear'd; 
Pop'ry would paſs on us in no diſguiſe, 
No flow'rs could hide that ſerpent from our eyes, 
We're in ſuch haſte diſſolv d, that in the ſtreet 
New choſen with diſſolved members meet 15 


ö 
[ 
[ 


* 
— — eee 
— — — 


\ 


And then a paper, in good David's name, | oy 1 
Muſt the proceedings ot the houſe defame. | | 
& Sheriffs and juries pack'd, juſtices made | 
« Knights of th' addreſs, and all falſe colours laid, 

U | „ 


| A PF FRN D 1 Xx. 

« To cheat their party with a vain conceit, 
The people, parliaments both fear, and hate. 
* What Sampſon in a dungeon, captive, blind, : 

tt In ſpiteful rage for cruel foes deſign d, 

«© The houſe of commons muſt be thought to do 

ce Againſt themſelves, and thoſe that truſt em too. 

& The head ſhall ſooner fear its own right hand, 

te Parents their ſmiling infants death command, 
ee The cheerful birds fit ſilent in the ſpring, 

cc Than lords or commons hurt the realm or king. 
«© They may thy heroes, that ſmall faithful band, 

ce Precious counſellors, who dare ſingly ſtand 

te Gainſt the collective wiſdom of the land. 

« David in exile had more friends than thou 

«© Wilt to his beſt, his happier days allow. 
cc Why ſounds thy trumpet in the time of peace ? 
ec Art thou afraid our diff 'rence ſhould ceaſe, - 

« That thus thou talk'ſt of rebels, treaſons, more 


/ 


ee Than any Iriſh witneſs ever ſwore : 
e Soldiers of fortune thus to drive a trade, 


E « Care not what ruin, or what ſlaughter's made. 


c But hear me propheſy, and mark me well 
« Fer thrice the roſe renews its fragrant ſmell, 


Fat ry wrt ARE ARC on A 


“ People and king ſhall join, like man and wife, 
And both abhor the engines of their ſtrife : 
| | « No more ſhall they endure a hackney pen, J 
| „ - *# tad thou, caſhier'd, ſhalt to the ſtage again, C 
: re 5 « Pleaſe none but ſilly women, or worſe . 
| | X | ce David 


I FE MES 
te David ſhall find duty an empty word, 
& (For diff rent faiths can never have one ſword: 
«© The knot of friendſhip is but looſely ty'd, 
e Twixt thoſe that heavenly concerns divide.) 
« He then ſhall with his parliament agree, 
ce And lives and fortunes ſhall their language be; 
WMonmouth be bleſs d for all that he has done, 


“ While thy vile heroes to their pardons run. 


— — — gies 


To make the reader amends for this ſpecimen of indifferent poetry, but 
good principles and conſtitutional law, contained in the foregoing Satire, 
I cannot refrain treating him with ſome extracts from the celebrated poem 
of Dryden, which provoked this their anſwer; as containing the higheſt 
ſtrains of poetry, and keeneſt ſatire, employed in varniſhing the vileſt, 
civil, moral, and political depravity in the Engliſh language. 


Oh! had the poet n&er prophan'd his pen — 
The clear torrent, though ſerene and bright, 
Betrays a bottom 2 to the ſight. 


6 


EXTRACTS from DrxvyDen's Poem, entitled A and ee 
( Firſt publiſhed ; in the year 1781, ) 


Tending to illuſtrate and explain ſeveral paſſages in the foregoing poem ; 
to which it gave occaſion, Hume, in his Hiſtory of England, vol. viii. 
page 338, obſerves, that this poem of Dryden's ſenſi tbly contributed to 
the victory, which the Tories obtained over the Whigs, alter che excluſion 
of nnn 


© 


U 2 | | The 
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No. 14, The character 6f Charles II. and his ſon, the Duke of Monmouth, are 


| & 15. thus boldly and inimitably drawn, ; 22h, 


page 20, 
e In pious times, Cer prieſt-craft did * 
e Before polygamy was made a ſin; 
When man on many, multiply'd his kind, 
cc E'er one to one was, curſedly, confin'd: 
ee When Nature prompted, and no law deny'd_ 
ce Promiſcuous uſe of concubine and bride; _ 
«© Then, Iſrael's monarch, after Heaven's own heart, 
« His vigorous warmth did variouſly, impart, 
To wives and ſlaves: and, wide as his command, 
+ "46" Scatter'd his Maker's image-through the land. 
Michal, of royal blood, the crown did wear; oy 
A ſoil ungrateful to the tiller's care: g 
«© Not ſo the reſt; for ſeveral mothers bore 
To God like David, ſeveral ſons before, | 
« But, ſince like ſlaves his bed they did aſcend, 
« No true ſucceſſion could their ſeed attend. 
« Of all the numerous progeny was none 
& So beautiful, fo brave, as Abſalon: 
ce Whether, inſpir'd by ſome diviner luſt, 
« His father got him with a greater guſt ; 
c Or that his conſcious deſtiny made way, 
« By-manly beauty to imperial ſw ay. 
; Early in foreign fields he won renowny 
With kings and ſtates ally d to Iſtael's crowa: 
e In peace the thoughts of war he could remove, 
« And ſeem'd as he were only born for love. 


ce Whate'er 


wv 
i 4 
3 


The temper of the Engliſh nation at that t time is frobgly and too truly 
deſcribed in the following lines: 


F N EMEA 
ct Whate'er he did, was done with ſo much cale, 


« Tn him alone twas natural to pleaſe : 
« His motions all accompany'd with grace 


« And paradiſe was open'd in his face. | ll. 
« With ſecret joy, indulgent David viewed | 


« His youthful image in his ſon renew'd; © 
Jo all his wiſhes nothing he denyd. | 
« And made the charming Annabel his bride. = 

« Wharf he ht (or who Fun ka fe?) 
00 His father could not, or he would not ſee. , 
« Some warm exceſſes, which the law as "Wi 
ce Were conſtru'd youth that purg d by boiling o'er.” = 


« The Jews, a head-ſtrong, — murm'ring race, 
As ever tryd the extent and ſtretch of grace 
« God's pamper'd people whom, debauch'd with eaſe, 
« No king could govern, nor no God could pleaſe ; 
(Gods they had tryd of ev'ry ſhape and ſize, 
“That god-ſmiths could produce, or prieſts deviſe J] 
« Theſe Adam-wits, too fortunately free, 

« Began to dream they wanted liberty, 

* And when no rule, no preſident was found, 

e Of men, by laws leſs circumſcrib d and bound; ry 
Kh They led their wild defires to woods and caves; 
And thought that all but ſavages were ſlaves. - 

t© They who, when Saul was dead without a blow, 


40 Made fooliſh Iſhbobeth the crown forego; 
« Who 


APP E N D I X. 
'* Who baniſh'd David did from Hebron bring, 
And, with a general ſhout, proclaim'd him king: 
© Thoſe very Jews, who, at their very beſt, ; 
ce Their humour more than loyalty expreſt, 
Now wond'red why, ſo long, they had obey d ö 
« An idol monarch which their hands had made: = 
« Thought they might ruin him they could create; 
Or melt him to that golden calf, a ſtate. | 
cc But theſe were random bolts : No form'd deſign, © 
« Nor intereſt made the factious croud to join: 
« The ſober part of Iſrael, free from ſtain, / 
« Well knew the value of a peaceful reign ; 
e And, looking backward with a wiſe affright, 
« Saw ſeams of wounds, diſhoneſt to the ſight: | 1 | 
ce In contemplation of whoſe ugly ſcars, RP 


« They curſt the memory of civil wars. 

«Ie moderate ſort of men, thus qualify'd, 
 « Tnclin'd the balance to the better fide: 

te And David's mildneſs manag'd it ſo well, 

te The bad found no occaſion to rebel. | 
Hut, when to ſin our biaſt nature leans, 

« The careful devil is till at hand with means; 

« And providently pimps for ill deſires; | 

e The good old cauſe reviv'd, a plot requires. 

« Plots, true or falſe, are neceſſary things, 

te To raiſe up common-wealths, and ruin kings. 

ce Govern'd by the Moon, the giddy Jews 

« Tread the ſame track when ſhe the prime renews : 


&« And 


APPEND IX. . 
« And once in twenty years, their ſcribes record, - No. 14s 


" Mts +24 & 15. 
« By natural inſtinct they change their Lo = 3 


The character of Anthony, the firſt Earl of Shaftſbury, is thus ſeverely 


« Of theſe the falſe Achitophel was firſt: | 
« A name to all ſucceeding ages curſt, 
. For cloſe deſigns, and crooked counſels fit; 
4 Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit: 
* Reſtleſs, unfixt in principles and place; 
ce In pow'r unpleas d, impatient of diſgrace. 
ce A fiery ſoul, which working out its way, 
& Fretted the pigmy-body to decay; 
ce And o'er informed the tenement of clay. 
A daring pilot in extremity; 5 
* Pleas'd with the danger, when the waves went high 

cc He ſought the ſtorms; but for a calm unfit, | : 
% Would ſteer too nigh the ſands, to boaſt his vit. 

«© Great wits are ſure to madneſs near ally'd; = 
* And thin partitions do their bounds divide; 

« Elſe, why ſhould he, with wealth and honour bleſt, 
_ © Refuſe his age the needful hours of reſt? A 5 0 
«« Puniſh a body which he could not pleaſes 
e Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of eaſe?” 
And all to leave, what with his toil he won, 
Jo that unfeather'd, two legg'd thing, à ſon· 
cc Got, while his ſoul did huddi'd notions tr; 
« And born a ſhapeleſs lump, like anarchy. 

| «In 
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« Swift of diſpatch, and eaſy of acceſs. 


SF ENDELRE 
« In friendſhip falſe, implacable in hae: 


f 4 Reſoly'd to ruin or to rule the ſtate. 105 


« To compaſs this, the triple bond * broke; 
The Pillars of the public ſafety ſhook; = 

“ And fitted Iſrael for a foreign yoke. _ 

« Then, ſeiz'd with fear, yet ſtill affecting kme. 
&« Uſurp'd a patriot's all-attoning name, a 

ce So eaſy ſtill it proves in factious times, 0 
With public zeal to cancel private crimes: 

« How ſaſe is treaſon, and how facred ill, 

s Where none can ſin againſt the peo -le's will? 


* Where crouds can wink, and no offence be known, 


& Since in another's guilt they find their own. 


< Yet, fame deſerv'd, no enemy can grudge ; X 
te The Stateſman we abhor, but praiſe the Judge. 


In Iſrael's courts ne'er fat an Abbethdin 
With more diſcerning eyes, or hands more clean: 
&« Unbrib'd, unſought, the wretched to redreſs ; 


« Oh! had he been content to ſerve the crown, 


ee Wich virtues only proper to the gown; 


ce Or, had the rankneſs of the ſoil been freed | 
« From cockle, chat oppreſt the noble ſeed: 

« David, for him his tuneful harp had ſtrung, 
« And heav'n had wanted one immortal ſong. 


e But wild Ambition loves to flide, not ſtand; 


ce And Fortuneꝰs ice prefers to'Virtue's lan 22 | 


+ ALAS £ : 


The 


APPEN D I X. 16 


The powers of poetry, and rancour of abuſe, are equally conſpicuous No. 14, 


in the following portraitures of the Duke of Buckingham and the active & 15. 
age 
Whigs and oppoſers of the Court and Miniſtry at that time. pony 
« Some of their chiefs were princes of the land: | 
« In the firſt rank of theſe did Zimri ſtand: 3 
& A man ſo various, that he ſeem'd to be ham. 


« Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

« Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

« Was every thing by ſtarts, and nothing long; 

« But in the courſe of one revolving moon, 

ce Was chemiſt, fidler, ſtateſman, and buffoon : 

« Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking: 

« Beſides ten thouſand fi eaks that dy'd in thinking, 
e Bleſt madman, who could every hour employ, 


With ſomething new to wiſh, or to enjoy! 


& Railing and praiſing were his uſual themes, 
« And both (to ſhew his judgment) in extremes: 


So over violent, or over civil, 
« That every man, with him, was God or devil. 


« In ſquandering wealth was his peculiar art: 


Nothing went unrewarded, but deſert. 

“ Beggar'd by fools, whom {till he found too late: 
« He had his jeſt, and they had his eſtate. 

« He laugh'd himſelf from court; then ſought * 
«* By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief: 


« For, ſpight of him, the weight of buſineſs fell 


4 On Abſalom, and wiſe Achitophel: 


e Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft, 
He left not faction, but of that was left. 


— X ce Titles 
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No. 14, 
& 15. 
page 20. 
WY 


Sidney. 


Armſtrong. 


Ferguſon. 
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APPEND N. 
& Titles and names twere tedious to rehcarſe 
% Of Lords, below the dignity of verſe. 
ce Wits, warriors, common wealths men, were the beſt: 
« Kind huſbands, and mere nobles all the reſt. 


« And therefore, in the name of dulneſs, be 

* The well-hung Balaam and cold Caleb fice. 

« And canting Nadab let Oblivion damn, 

&« ho made new porridge for the paſchal lamb, - 
ce Fet Friendſhip's holy band ſome names aſſure: 

ce Some their own worth, and ſome let Scorn ſecure. 
« Nor ſhall the raſcal rabble here have place, 

« -Whom kings no titles gave, and God no grace. 
cc Not bull-fac'd Jonas, who could ſtatutes draw 

ce To mean rebellion, and make treaſon law. 


« But he, though bad, is follow'd by a worſe, wo 


ce The wretch, who Heav'n's Anointed dar'd to curſe: 


« Shimei, whoſe youch did early promiſe bring 
« Of zeal to God, and hatred to his king; 

« Did wiſely from expenſive ſins refrain, 

* And never broke the ſabbath, but for gain: 


Nor ever was he known an oath to vent, 


Or curſe, unleſs againſt the government. 


« Thus, heaping wealth, by the moſt ready way 
« Among the Jews, which was to cheat and pray: 
« The City, to reward his pious hate | 
6c Againſt his maſter, choſe him magiſtrate : 

ce His hand a vare of Juſtice did uphold ; _ 
His neck was loaded with a chain of gold. 


& During 
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ec During his office, treaſon was no crime: No. 14, 
. ; 23 : I 
« The ſons of Belial had a glorious time: & 15. 
| pa ge 20. 


& For Shemei, though not prodigal of pelf, * 
% Yet lov'd his wicked neighbour as himſelf: 
© When two or three were gather'd to declaim 
Againſt the monarch of Jeruſalem, 

e Shimei was always in the midſt of them. 

« And if they curſt the king, when he was by, 

«© Would rather curſe than break good company. 

« Tf any durſt his factious friends accuſe, 

« He pack'd a jury of diffenting Jews: 

« Whoſe fellow feeling in the good!y cauſe, 

« Would free the ſaint from ſuff ring human laws. 
« For laws are only made to puniſh thoſe 

te Who ſerve the King, and to protect his foes. 
If any leiſure time he had from pow'r, 

be (Becauſe tis ſin to miſemploy an hour:) 

« His bus'neſs was, by writing to perſwade 

ce That kings were uſeleſs, and a clog to trade: a 
« And, that his noble ſtyle he might refine, 
No Rechabite mord ſhunn'd the fumes of wine 

« Chaſte were his cellars; and his ſhrieval board 
« The groſsneſs of a City-feaſt abhorr'd. | 
« His cooks, with long diſuſe, cheir trade forgot; 


«© Cool was his kitchen, though his brains were hot. 


To theſe ſpecimens of the keehneſs of Dryden's fatire it is neceſſary, for 


rendering the poem, aſcribed to Lord Somers, better underftood, to add 


ſome of his {kill in panegyric. Nothing can exceed the amiable picture he 


draws, under the name of Barzilla!, of the Duke of Ormond, and Lord 


X 2 | Offory,, 
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No. 14 Oflory, his ſon; or the beautiful numbees i in which he laments the untimely 
| & 15. death of the latter: on whom his father beſtowed a panegyric equally ſtrong 
Oy and expreſſive, in anfwer to a friend, condoling him on his loſs: 7 would 
"x, of exchange (ſaid be) my dead fon for any living ſon in Chriſtendom. 
| In this ſhort file Barzillai firſt appears; 
Duke of, ee Barzillai crown'd with honour and with years: 
e Long ſince, the riſing rebels he withſtood | 
| In regions waſte beyond the Jordan's flood: 
"> Unfortunately brave to buoy the ſtate ; 
< But ſinking underneath his maſter's fate: 
In exile with his God-like prince he mourn'd ; 
« For him he ſuffer'd, and with him return d. 
« The court he practis'd, not the courtier's art: 
“ Large was his wealth, but larger was his heart: 
« Which well the nobleſt objects knew to chooſe, 
c The fighting warriour and recording mule, 
His bed could once a fruitful iſſue boaſt; 
13 cc Now id than half a father's name is loſt, 
| $75 « His eldeſt hope, with ev'ry grace adorn'd, 
« By me (ſo Heav'n will have it) always mourn'd ; 
« And always honour'd, ſnatch'd in manhood's prime 
* B'unequal fates, and providences crime: 


ce Yet not before the goal of honour won, 
All parts fulfill'd of ſubje& and of fon; 
ce Swift was the race, but ſhort the time to run. 
« Oh! narrow circle, but of power divine, 
« Scanted in ſpace, but perfect in thy line! 
By ſea, by land, thy matchleſs worth was known; 
; « Arms thy delight, and war was all thy own: 


KAPPEN DPI X. 
c Thy foret; infüs d, che fainting Tyrians ptopp'd 
« And haughty Pharoah found his fortune ſtopp'd. 
« Oh! ancient honour; oh! unconquerd hand, | | 
« Whom foes unpuniſh'd never could withſtand | 
« But Iſrael was unworthy of his name:: 
e Short is the date of all imtnoderate fame. 
« It looks as Heav'n our ruin had deſign'd, 
« And durſt not truſt thy fortune and thy mind. 
Now, free from earth, thy diſencumb'red foul 
« Mounts up, and leaves behind the clouds and ſtarry pole. 5 
« From thence thy kindred legions may'ſt thou a. | 
e To aid the guardian angel of thy king. 
« Here ſtop, my muſe, here ceaſe thy painful flight; 
« No pinions can purſue immortal height: 
« Tell good Barzillai thou canſt ſing no more, 
« And tell thy foul ſhe ſhould have fled before.” 


The praiſes he gives, in- the following lines, to others of the King's 


friends, are, in the opinion of the author of Dryden's Satire to his _ 
more poetical than juſt. 
ce Zadoc, the prieſt, whom, ſhunning pow'r and place, 
e His lowly mind advanc'd to David's grace: | 
« With him the ſagan of Jeruſalem, 
« Of hoſpitable ſoul, and noble ſtem ; 
« Him of the Weſtern dome, whoſe weighty ſenſe 
« Flows in fit words and heavenly eloquence, 
'* The prophets ſons, by ſuch example led, 
« To learning and to loyalty were bred i 
& For 
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ee By foreign treaties he inform'd his youth, 


« For Amiel; — who can Amiel's praiſe refuſe ? 


t br bi R N Ur 


ee For colleges on bounteous kings depend, 


“ And never rebel was to arts a friend. 
c To theſe ſucceed the pillars of the laws: 4 


e Who beſt could plead, and beſt can judge a cauſe. 


ce Next them a train of loyal peers aſcend, 
« Sharp judging Adriel, the Muſes friend, 
e Himſelf a muſe: — In Sanhedrin's debate 
c True to his Prince; but not a ſlave of ſtate, 


« Whom David's love with honours did adorn, 


. That from his diſobedient ſon were torn. 
ce Jotham, of piercing wit, and pregnant thought | 
« Endu'd by Nature, and by learning taught 


te To move aſſemblies, who but only try'd 


*The worſe awhile, then choſe the better fide: 


ce Nor choſe alone, but turn'd the balance too; 
* So much the weight of one brave man can do. 
te Huſhai, the friend of David in diſtreſs, 


C "48. Ta public ſtorms of manly itedfaſtneſs ; 


te And join'd experience to his native truth, : 

« His frugal care ſupply'd the wanting throne ;. 

ce Frugal for that, but bounteous of his own : 

« *Tis eaſy conduct when exchequers flow, 

te But hard the taſk to manage well the low: 

« For ſovereign power is too depreſt or high, 

„ When kings are forc'd to ſell or crouds to buy. 
« Indulge one labour more, my weary Muſe | 


« Of 


1 H FN N 
de Of ancient race by birth, but nobler yet | 
& In his own worth, and without title great: 
« The Sanhedrin long. time as chief he rubd, 
« Their reaſon guided, and their paſſions cool'd ; 


_— 


7 


« 80 dextrous was he! in the Crown's defence, 

* So form'd to ſpeak a loyal nation's ; ſenſe, 

« That as their band was Iſrael's tribes ii in ſmall, 5 
So fit was he to repreſent them . 


ce Now raſher charioteers the ſeat aſcend, { : 1 

«© Whoſe looſe careers his ſteady Kill commend. 

ce They, like th' unequal Ruler of the day, 

« M.ſguide the ſeaſons, and miſtake the way; 

ce While he withdrawn at their mad labour ſmiles, a 
« And ſafe tt the ſabbath of his toils. 1 


T heſe unmetited cenſures of their friends and applauſe of their enemies, 
naturally excited that perſonal attack on the poet, and ſtrictures on the parties 
he characteriſes, which appear rather indecently and petulantly expreſſed, 
in the poem mines to Mr. Somers, but which I impute to his noble, 


warm, and juſtly exaſperated friends. What provoked bis reſentment, and 


nn 
No. 14, 
& 15. 
page 20. 
WY 


induced him to his ſhare in the reply, was the falſe and ſlaviſh ſyſtem of 


political power and government, contained in the following lines, to which, 
as a lawyer, not a prerogative one, he has given, i in that piece, a full and 


complete anſwer and refutation. 


ce What ſhall we think ! Can RE give away, Vs 
te Both for themſelves and ſons, their native ſway ; 3 
« Then they are left defenceleſs to the ſword 2 


Z « of each unbounded, arbitrary lord: 


e And 


APP E N DI X. 


And lays are vain, by which we right enjoy, 


« If kings unqueſtion'd can thoſe-laws.deftroy z | 
Vet if the croud be judge of fit and juſt, 
« And kings are only officers in truſt; - 


Then this reſuming cov'nant was declard 


« When kings were made, or is for ever bar'd = 


If thoſe who gave the ſceptre could not tie, 


« By their own deed, their own poſterity ;.. 


+ 


0 How then could Adam bind his future race ? 


« How could his forfeit on mankind take place 2 | 
% Or how could heav nly juſtice damn us all, 
« Who ne'er conſented to our fathers fall? 2 


They kings are ſlaves to thoſe whom they command 
And tenants to their people's pleaſures ſtand. 7 


4 Add that the power for property allow d, 


* Is miſchievouſly ſeated in the croud: 


« For who can be ſecure of private right, 


If ſovereign ſway may be diſſolv d by. might ? 


Nor is the people's judgment always true: 
< The moſt may err, as groſly as the few. 
«, Almighty. croud, _ ſhorten'ſt all diſpute ;. 


<< Poper is thy eſſence ; wit thy attribute! 
Nor faith nor reaſon, make thee at a ſtay, 


« Thou leap'ſt o'er all eternal truths in thy Pindaric R 
« Athens, no doubt, did righteouſly decide, | 
«© When Phocion and when Socrates. were try'd; 6 


© As righteouſly they did. thoſe dooms repent, 


« Still they were wiſe, whatever way they went. 


* Crouds 


A PP E N D IX. 
* Crouds err not, though to both extremes they run; 

ce To kill the father, and recall the ſon. | 
« A tempting doctrine, plauſible and new: 7 
« What fools our fathers were, if this be true! 

Wo Who, to deſtroy the ſeeds of civil war, 

c Inherent right i in monarchs did declare: 3 3 
« And, that a lawful pow' r might never ceaſe, | 2 . | * 1 5 
Secur d ſucceſſion, to ſecure our peace. „ 


£ 


Thus property and ſovereign ſway, an 1 TAA 5 
&« In equal balances were juſtly cat; © © | — 


« But this new Jehu ſpurs the hot-mouth'd beſts 
e Inſtructs the beaſt to know his native force: 
To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 
cc To the next headlong ſteep of anarchy. 
« Ah! what is man, when his own wiſh prevails ! 
« How raſh, how ſwift to plunge himſelf in ill! 
« Proud of his pow'r, and boundleſs in his will! 
« That kings can do no wrong we muſt believe: 
«© None can they do, and muſt they all receive ? 
: « Help, Heaven! or ſadly we ſhall ſee an hour, ; 
« When neither wrong nor right are in their pow'r! 
ce Already they have loſt their beſt defence, 
© The benefit of laws, which they diſpenſe. | 
« No juſtice to their righteous cauſe allow'd ; : 
« But baffled by an arbitrary croud.” | 


BURNE T's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. i. page 500. — An No. 16, 
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wy 
* DIT To, page 509. — A book was written, in ſupport of what was 
called Ignoramus Juries; in which law and reaſon were brought in their 
defence. It paſt as writ by Lord Eſſex, though I underſtood afterwards. 
it was writ by Somers, who was much eſteemed and often viſited by Lord; 
Eſſex, and wrote the beſt papers that came ont in tha time. 5 


No. 17, RAPIN's ; Hiſtory, vol. i. page 770. 


Page 2 
2 j 
END OF THE NOTES ON LORD SOMERS. 
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10 THE 


LIE Lord HARD DW ICKE. 


CONTAINING EXTRACTS AND PROOFS. 


MON Dr. Birch's papers, in the Britiſh Muſeum, No. 4325, of Pa. 70z 

L Mr. Ayſcough's Catalogue, is, a letter from Mr. Moreland, dated ewe, 
1708 ; and another from Mr. Samuel Palmer, dated November 18, 17093; +»! 
both directed to Mr. Philip Yorke,, at Mr. Salkeild's,, attorney-at-law, in. 
Brook-ſtreet, near Holborn bars, London. - Morland was maſter of a 
| diſſenting academy, where he had his. CF education, AA 


IN the ſame collection A is a letter from Bak Maccteatield; Pa. 74. 
Lord- Chancellor, dated London, March 17, 1719, directed to Philip a lh] 
Yorke, efq, counſellor at law, M. P. at the aſſizes, at Dorcheſter, ae ; 
quainting him with his being that day appointed Solicitor-General, And 
allo the following letter from Mr. Secretary Crags to Mr. Yorke, 5 
DEAR SIR, 


Y OU will be informed from other ai of what has 8 between the Attorney Ha 
and Solicitor General. In the ſquabble the latter has loſt his employment, and the (mJ 
firſt, I believe, will not ſucceed in his recommendation of Mr. Denton to be his ſuc- | 1 
ceſſor; for, I believe, che King has reſolyed to appoint you; which I am glad of, for 
his ſervice, and for my particular ſatisfaction: Who am, entirely, 8 


Your moſt faithful humble ſervant, © 


COCK-PIT, March 17; 1719, 


Pa. 76, 
line g. 
— 


* 
TE 


Pa. 77, 
* 


Pa. 86, 
line 16. 


Iine 12. 


APP/ENDIY 


TH E Honourable Mr. Barrington, 1 in his Obſervations on the Statutes, | 
p. 325, taking notice of the great increaſe of buſineſs in the court of Chan- 
cery, ſays, there is not a report of a ſingle deciſion by Lord Bacon; ſome 
few indeed (and thoſe important ones) by Lord Nottingham: We have 
hardly a determination of conſequence by the great Lord Somers : and 
though he was ſucceeded by lawyers of ability and eminence, yet it may 
be ſaid that we owe the preſent beneficial and rational ſyſtem of equity to 
the peculiar national felicity of the greateſt lawyer and ſtateſman of this or 
perhaps any other country, having preſided in this court near twenty years, 


_ without a ſingle decree having been reverſed, either in the whole or any 
part of it: An infallibility which in no other inſtance was ever the lot of 


humanity. 

IN the collection bebes 100 to, is a very { pirited letter from the 
Honourable Mr. Philip Yorke to his father, dated Nov. 12, 1741, re- 
commending moſt earneſtly Dr. Birch for preferment in the church : And 
alſo one from Mr. Charles Yorke, dated February 16th, 17 52-3, offering 
him, from Lord-Chancellor, a very paltry piece of preferment, which the 


Doctor properly refuſed accepting. He had that very year, with indefa- 
tigable care and pains, completed a voluminous and very inſignificant work, 


Thurloe s State Papers, in ſeven volumes, folio ; which he had been put 
upon by Lord Hardwicke, and had dedicated to him, in a ſtrain of vey 


fulſome panegyric, previouſly communicated to his Lordſhip. 


.'T HERE is, among Dr. Birch's papers, in the Britiſh . | 
Latin letter, dated Sept. 15, 1724, from Lord Hardwicke (then Sir Philip 
Yorke) to Dr. Clark, deſiring his correction of an inſcription on a monu- 
ment to one of the Bradford family, in conſequence of a requeſt in a letter, 


« A Cocceio exoris meæ Germano, tibi bene noto.” 
| | | This 


"IB HN l 
This brother of his wife's, Mr. James Cocks, had married for his firſt | || 
wife the only daughter of the laſt Earl of Bradford; by whom he had 2 
ſon, who died an infant; and the lady, his mother, ſoon after. 


18 N 2 5123! Pa. 87; 
To THE HONOURABLE CHARLES YORKE, 


On his being choſen Member of Parliament for Rycarz, in the Room of his elder 
Brother, who made his Election for the County of Canzaipcs, 


By Mr. EDWARDS. 


CHARLES, his thy country's voice e calls, 
To Philip's honourable vacant ſeat, 
With modeſt pride the glorious ſummons wait ; 

And riſe to fame within St. Stephen's walls. 


Now wear the honours, which thy youth befalls, 
Thus early claim'd from thy lov'd, learn'd, retreat: 
To guard thoſe facred rights which elevate 
Britain' s free ſons above her . ſtates. 


Let Britain, let admiring Europe ſee, 
In thoſe bright parts, which erſt too long confin'd, 
Shone in the circle of thy friends alone, 
How ſharp the ſpur of worthy anceſtry 
When kindred virtues fire the gen'rous mind. 
Of Somers's nephew, and of Hardwicke's ſon. 


EXTRACT from GenzrAL BLicn's Inftruftions. — 1738. Pa. 9, | 
I T being highly expedient, and of the greateſt utility, to continue fome 4g * | 
expedition, that may cauſe a diverſion, and engage the enemy to employ, 


. 
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Pa. 91, ia their oyn defence, a conſiderable part of their forces deſtined to invade 


line 26, 
[PIE] 


and oppreſs the liberties of the empire, and to ſubvert the independency of 
Europe; and, if poſlible, to make ſome effectual impreſſion on the enemy; 
which, by diſturbing and ſhaking the credit of their public loans, and at 


the ſame time ſecuring and protecting the commerce of our own ſubjects, 


by ſtriking at the Principal ſeats of their privateers, as well by diſconcert- 


ing, and in part fruſtrating, their dangerous and extenſive operations of 


war, may reflect luſtre on our arms, and add life and ſtrength to the com- 
mon cauſe: our will and pleaſure is, that you do exert your utmoſt en- 
deavours to land, if it ſhall be found practicable, with the troops under 
command, at or near Cherburg, on the coaſt of Normandy, and- to at- 
tack the batteries, forts, and towns of ' Cherburgh ; and in caſe, by the 
bleſſing of God upon our arms, the ſaid place ſhall be carried, and that 
our troops ſhall be able to maintain themſelves there a competent time, for 
demoliſhing and deſtroying the port and baſon, together with the ſhips, 
naval ſtores, and works, batteries, fortifications, arſenals, and magazines, 
thereunto belonging, you are to uſe all poſlible means effectually to demo- 
lim and deſtroy the ſame; and you are alſo. to exert ſuch. other efforts, as 
you ſhall judge moſt proper to annoy and diſtreſs the enemy. When this 
ſervice ſhall be completed, or in caſe the attack abovementioned on Cher- ; 
burg ſhall not ſucceed, our will and pleaſure i is, that you do proceed to 
carry a warm alarm along the coaſt of France, and to make deſcents upon 
any part or parts thereof; and attack any place, chat may be found prac- 


ticable, from the eaſtermoſt part of Normandy, as far weltward as Morlaix 


— and you are to carry into execution all or any of the above ope- 


rations, in ſuch order of time, as from the circumſtances of the wind and 
weather ſhall be moſt adviſable, and moſt conducive to our. ſervice: And 


whereas the, diyerſion hereby propoſed to be made, | is of the higheſt im- 


e to the good of the common cauſe, our will and pleaſure is, that. 
you 
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| * 
you continue, with as much vigour, and give as much 3 to the Pa. 91, 


| various operations of the preſent expedition, as ſhall be found practicable Line 26. 


and conſiſtent with the good of our ſervice, as well from the ſtrength and 


tenable nature of any place or poſt, whereof you may become maſter, as | 


from the force which the enemy ſhall collect in thoſe parts to oppoſe you, 
and from the circumſtances and ſituation of our troops and ſhips; during 
| which time you are to exert all ſuch efforts for annoying the enemy as you 
mall judge proper; and you are in all caſes to preſerve, with the utmoſt 
2 and circumſpection, the communication with our ſhips, &c. 


| EXTRACT of a Letter from LizuT. GzNn. BLicn 70 the Ricar Hox. 


WIILIAM PITT, EsQ. 


UNINFOR ME as I was from my inſtructions, or from any body 
before I left London, and unprovided with intelligence, as I went upon 
the expedition only three days after I came from Ireland, from whence 
his Majeſty wis pleaſed to call me, to command his troops going into 
Germany, I had no other means to direct my « conduct, than ſuch reaſonings 
as I could form of myſelf, and ſuch informations as I could pick up at 


ſea, or in my laſt deſcent, From the intelligence, in which Lord Howe 
placed the greateſt confidence, I underſtood that in time of peace there had: 
been at St. Briai, a place within a mile of St. Lunaire, three hundred; 


veſſels, though of no great burthen. We landed therefore at St. Lunaire 
the fourth of September, but did nor find at St. Briai above twenty veſſels; 
which were deſtroyed, as well as ſome batteries upon that coaſt. 3 

For my part, when I conſidered the difficulties of acting with vi gour. 
upon the coaſt of France, with the number of troops under my command, 
greatly diminiſhed from what they were upon the late expedition, I was 


very ſorry that his I was obliged to have recourſe to me, and to 
deſire 
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Filled and wounded of the enemy were by far greater than the numbers of 
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Pa. 91, defire me to accept of a command which had been refuſed by fo no 
line 26, 


general officers, | 
I was ſent for from Ireland, to arenas the troops going to Germany, 
and upon my arrival, was ſurpriſed to find that the command was given to 


thoſe who had declined going any more upon ſuch expeditions, after having 
made a trial of the nature of the ſervice. I intended then to reſign my 
commiſſion, which 1 thought I could no longer keep with honour. But 


being preſſed very much to accept the comamnd of the troops going upon 


| the expedition, I thought it my duty not to decline it; and that his Majeſty 


ſhould not be deprived at leaſt of my honeſt endeavours, though I ſaw the 


| uncertainty of the event. The people in France being already alarmed, 
the only place fixed on in my inſtructions already threatened, I had reaſon 


to think that they would be more prepared; which I found to be the caſe: 
At the ſame time that the number of our troops were diminiſhed aboye 


one third, there being a great many ſick in the Iſle of Wight, and three 


of our beſt battallions ſent to Germany. | 
Even in the moſt favourable ſituation, if one | half of the expeditions, 


which depend upon ſo many circumſtances, ſucceed, it muſt be owing to 
extraordinary good fortune, or extraordinary courage and capaicity; and 


the public muſt be a great gainer, and have great reaſon to be ſatisfied in 
ſuch a caſe. Expeditions ought to be confidered as attempts; and troops 


ſent upon ſuch a detachment, the whole of which may periſh at a particular 
time with propriaty, and the ſatisſaction of every good man; becauſe, upon 
one hand, a conſiderable advantage may ariſe to the ſtate; and upon the 
other hand, putting things to the worſt, by Wir death the ſtate is in no 


danger. | 
In, the engagement of the a at St, Cas, che 8 of the 


the 


APPENDIX. FTF 
our killed, wounded, and drowned. Even if priſoners were wicked, the Pa. 91, 


whole is inferior, by the moſt probable conjectures from cheir own accounts, 3 
to the number of their killed and wounded, | 

I ſubmit cheerfully to the opinion of my ſuperiors; but ſince this has 
been their ſentiments, 1 do not chooſe to have power or lucrative employ- 
ments upon ſuch terms, but leave them to thoſe who deſerve their approbation 
more than I have done. Some can poſſeſs them upon * terms; I am 
not of that number. | 

Though I am fatisfied, that 1 W my career in the manner I have done, 


yet I cannot help being ſorry for my country, upon the accbuat of the 
effects I believe this muſt have upon young men of ſpirit, abilities, and 
lovers of military glory, who, with a noble emulation, deſire to diſtinguiſh . 
themſelves in the ſervice of their country. The number is few; I am afraid 
the number will be leſs : Yet I do not reſt my mind long upon this thought, 
for kingdoms and ſtates muſt have their old age as well as myſelf, - 
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E R RATA 
Page 8, line 1, tradition for traditions. 
» - 17, --- 8, for the read their, 


- = 19, -- 16, Peter, read Peters. | _— 


» - 21, - - 18, for tertuſles read tartuffes, 

> » 23, - - 13, dele 16. 

» - 25, - - 23, dele that, . 
» » 26, 186, for Tindal read Rapin, _ 

= - 3s, -- b, for ſigned, read by Cloro, - 

» - 37, 14, for o'er read tow'rds. 

- 40, =» fs for malavolent read malevolent, ; 
- - —, -- 21, for Cooks, read Cocks, 

» - 44, >> 8, for Price reed Birch. 

= - 75, -- 9, for members read enemies, 

>- 103, - « 28, for Cooks read Cocks. 

162, - 27, ſox exoris xcad UNOTISY 
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